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THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL COMMITTEE 


From January 1, 1951 to January 1, 1952 
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: WE FACE OUR ARMAGEDDON 


OWA ancHine DOWN TO ARMAGEDDON, BROTHERS, STOUT AND 
STRONG! 
ASK NOT WHY THE WAY WE TREAD ON IS SO ROUGH AND LONG! 


GOD WILL TELL US WHEN OUR SPIRITS GROW TO GRASP HIS PLAN! 
LET US DO OUR PART TODAY, AND HELP HIM, HELPING MAN! 


—SIR EDWIN ARNOLD 
coOax 


KCra 


REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
FOR 1950 


To The Committee: 
I submit herewith my sixth annual report which is the eighty-third in the series of 


annual reports by the Superintendent, and the one hundred and eleventh of the printed 
reports of the School Committee of Cambridge. 

George Washington delivered this inspirational message to his embattled troops 
encamped at Valley Forge in the bitter winter of 1776. 

“The time is near at hand which must probably determine whether Americans are 
to be freemen or slaves; whether they are to have any property they can call their own; 
whether their houses ‘are to be pillaged and destroyed and themselves consigned to a state 
of wretchedness from which no human efforts will deliver them. The fate of unborn 
millions will now depend, under God, on the courage and conduct of the American 
people. Our enemy leaves us only the choice of a brave resistance or the most abject 
submission. We have, therefore, to resolve to persevere. Our own, our country’s honor, 
calls upon us for a vigorous and a manly exertion; and, if we now shamefully fail, we 


Mid Morning Snack ~ Kindergarten Class 


shall become infamous before the whole world. Let us then, rely on the goodness of our 
cause, and the aid of the Supreme Being, in whose hands victory is, to animate and 
encourage us to great and noble actions. The eyes of all our allies are now upon us, and 
we shall have their blessings and praises if happily we are the instruments of saving them 
from the tyranny meditated against them.” 

Although these words were uttered one hundred and seventy-five years ago they 
still have a special significance for all of us in these troubled times. Then we had one foe, 
an enemy which at least observed the conventions of civilized warfare. Today, we have 
many enemies, nations shut off from the rest of the world behind an iron curtain, nations 
which on signal from Moscow will wage ruthless war against the United States and other 
peace-loving democratic nations. Inspired by Washington’s message the Continental 
Army rallied and American Independence was achieved. This same message should inspire 
us who are in the field of education to prepare the youth of America to meet the emer- 
gency that now threatens us and by noble actions, firm purposes, fervent prayers and 
significant personal sacrifices we shall preserve our heritage of freedom. 


REPORT ON SCIENCE CURRICULUM 


During the year the Superintendent appointed a committee to make a survey and 
report on the science program from grades I to XII. In 1948 a committee had revised the 
science curriculum from grades I to XII. The report this year 1950 shows how the 
curriculum was implemented and integrated into the school program. It is impossible to 
give the entire report but the following summary is interesting. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Time Chart — Average Number of Minutes per week for Science 
K I II Ii IV V VI Vil Vill 
50 30 30 30 35 40 4) 55 55 
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Grade VIII Pupils — Writing Radio Script 
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Morse School Quizdown Team — Contest Winners with a Perfect Score 


REPORT ON SCIENCE CURRICULUM 


The Science series of texts used in Cambridge: 


Allyn & Bacon Scott, Foresman & Company 
Ginn & Company Charles Scribner Sons 
Houghton Mifflin Company Silver Burdett Company 
Row, Peterson & Company L. S. Singer 


Non Textual Material Used 
Motion Picture Films (Sound Projector in each school) 
Strip Films (AAA Projector in each school) 
Science Kit (One in each school) 
Science Chart (One in each school) 
Reference Library—Encyclopedia 
Earth and Science Magazine 
Miscellaneous Scientific Magazines 
Pets — Terrarium — Aquarium — Plants + 
RINDGE TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
Courses Offered 
Materials of Industry 
Physics I - If - Il 
Chemistry I - II - Ill 
Plastics Chemistry 
The periods at Rindge are 40 minutes long and the classes meet from 5 to 10 periods 
per week. 
TEXTS 
Materials of Industry, Messerau, McGraw Hill 
Physics, A Basic Science, Burns, Verwiebe, Hazel, D. Van Nostrand 
Physics, The Story of Energy, Brown, Schwachtgen, D. C. Heath 
Elementary Practical Physics, Black & Davis, MacMillan 
New Practical Chemistry, Black and Conant, MacMillan Co. 
New World of Chemistry, Jaffe, Silver Burdett Co. 
Elements of Organic Chemistry, Conant & Black, MacMillan Co. 
Qualitative Analysis, Brockman 
Chemistry for Our Times, Weaver and Foster, McGraw Hill Co. 
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REPORT ON SCIENCE CURRICULUM 


Non TExTuaL Alps AND MATERIALS 


Periodic Charts Bulletins 
Metric System Charts Film Strips 
Vitamin and Protein Charts Films 


HIGH AND LATIN SCHOOL 
Courses Offered 
General Science Biology, Non-College 


Physics I and II Biology, College Preparatory 
Chemistry I and II 


TExTs 

Science, Davis & Sharpe, Henry Holt Company 
Modern Physics, Dull, Henry Holt Company 
Practical Physics, Black & Davis, MacMillan Co. 
New Practical Chemistry, Black & Conant, MacMillan Co. 
Everyday Biology, Curtis, Caldwell & Sherman, Ginn & Co. 
Modern Biology, Moon, Mann & Otto, Henry Holt & Co. 

Non TextTuaL MatTERIALs 


Charts Bulletins Films Film Strips 

Clay Models Specimen of Plant and Animal Life Minerals 
The periods at High and Latin are 40 minutes long and the classes meet 5 periods 
per week. 


Drama Group Cooks in the Making 
High and Latin School High and Latin School 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING REPORT FOR YEAR ENDING 
DECEMBER 31, 1950 


December 1, 1950 
Mr. John M. Tobin 
Superintendent of Schools 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Dear Mr. Tobin: 

The Staff Council on Personnel Development respectfully submits to you its fourth 
annual report. 

In accordance with previous procedure, a statistical account of the cumulative 
record of the In-Service Training Program is included. 

Charts 1 and 2 present a statistical record of the In-Service Training Account as 
recorded in the office of the Staff Council. An analysis of these charts shows that there 
is a continued interest in professional improvement demonstrated by the teaching 
personnel. 
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IN-SERVICE TRAINING REPORT 


Through the cooperative efforts of the School Committee and the Administrative 
Officers, a Professional Library for the Teaching Personnel was dedicated to the memory 
of Miss Gertrude B. Duffy on Sunday afternoon, April 30, 1950. 

To the nucleus of material assembled at the inception of the library many volumes 
have been added, also there has been an increase in the number of magazines, and a set of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica has been acquired. } 

A special type typewriting machine has been ordered for the use of all teachers 
concerned with material for primary grades. 

The members of the Staff Council express thanks to Mr. John M. Tobin and to the 
School Committee for the encouragement given to this very worthy and helpful project. 

To the teachers thanks are due for their cooperation, and congratulations offered on 
their achievement and professional spirit. 

Respectfully yours, 
STAFF COUNCIL ON PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT 


(Signed) Charles G. Harrington, Chairman 
(Signed) Thomas J. O’Loughlin, Secretary 


Members 
Ruth F. Boland John J. Curry Albert M. Sateriale 
Anna P. Butler Henry O. Delaney Anne J. Wetmore 
CHART 1 


MANNER IN WHICH TEACHERS FULFILLED THE 
REQUIREMENTS FOR INCREMENTS 


Teachers 
Attendance at colleges and universities...) wa i 248 
Attendance at university extension courses (00.0)0)002). 000) ea 158 
Participation in ‘curriculum revision 20), 1 28 
Work in) special) fields i033 et ae NS ea 4 
Increment automatic due to age and length of service..................... 45 
TO ee nl a en 483 
CHART 2 
CREDITS EARNED BY TEACHERS BEYOND IMMEDIATE 
INCREMENT REQUIREMENTS 
Numbers in this chart represent semester hour credits 
A B C Totals 
In courses at colleges and universities.............. 733 574 409 1716 
In’ university, éxtension) courses) 401 epee 134 142 303 $79 
By participation in curriculum revision............ 56 Ze 29 114 
By special Held-scudviny Aiea vi ae Mune Ooty ae 0 0 5 5 


OS HUN On ie yah uri MAME Cav IIRN Nm cor on AEM hy 923 745 746 2414 


A column lists the reserve credits earned by teachers holding Doctor’s and Master’s 
degrees. 

B column lists the reserve credits earned by teachers holding Bachelor’s degrees. 

C column lists reserve credits earned by teachers without the Bachelor’s degree. 
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RINDGE TECHNICAL SCHOOL PROGRAM 


FIELD 
Aircraft and Aviation 
Civil Service Positions 
Electrician 
Engineering 
Hotel Work 
Music 
Pharmacy 
Plastics 
Post Office Work 
Real Estate and Insurance 
Science 
Architecture 
Building and Construction 


Fireman 

Foundry 

Machinist 

Metallurgy 

Newspaper Work 

Power and Light 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Welding 

Wood Working 
Advertising and Art 
Law 

Photography 

Physical Education 
Policeman 

Printing 

Retail Store Worker 
Teacher 

Tool and Die Making 
Transportation 
Automobile 

Coaching and Pro. Sports 
Dramatics 

Linotype 

Radio and Television 
Recreation 

Social Service Work 

U. S. Air Corps and Army 


U. S. Marine Corps 
U. S. Navy 


BOR CAREER DAY 


CONSULTANT 
Mr. W. Nelson Bump 
Mr. Thomas J. Greehan 
Mr. Hazen D. Blakeney 
Professor B. Alden Thresher 
Mr. William M. Fitzgerald 
Mr. Chester Williams 
Profess Robert A. Walsh 
Mr. Henry G. Pearson, Jr. 
Mr. John H. Glacken 
Mr. J. Henry Quinn 
Dr. Arthur Vernon 
Mr. John A. DeLoria 
Mr. Thomas Mulcare 
Mr. Sam H. Zitter 
Chief John F. Collins 
Professor Howard Taylor 
Mr. Edward J. Ryer 
Professor Amos Shaler’ 
Mr. Elliot Norton 
Mr. John G. Snow 
Mr. W. R. Dangelmayer 
Professor Harry Udin 
Mr. Leon Kaplan 
Mr. Allan Winslow Furber 
Hon. Michael J. Neville 
Mr. James Bleiler 
Mr. James Humphreys 
Chief John R. King , 
Mr. Patrick J. Smith 
Mr. Paul R. Corcoran 
Mr. John J. Balfe 
Mr. Charles C. Gorham 
Mr. Clifford A. Somerville 
Mr. John Elbery 
Mr. Walter A. Brown 
Dr. Marston S. Balch 
Mr. Joseph O’Connor 
Mr. Paul Perreault 
Mr. Stephen H. Mahoney 
Miss Bertha L. Goldthwaite 
Captain William P. Cassidy 
United States Army Air Corps 
Tech. Sergeant Angelo Fondanova 
Je AstDeNauna) CG." PO. O:S.N, 


Hotel Management Group 
‘Rindge Technical School Career Discussion Day 


BI 


Newspaper Work Discussion 


GUIDANCE AND PLACEMENT 


In connection with the Placement Program an illustrated handbook entitled 
“Finding and Advancing In A Job” was prepared by the Placement Counselors for the 


School Department. 


Business Practice Courses — High and Latin School 
Business Machine Practice Typewriting Class 


PARENT TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 


For more than twenty-five years the Cambridge School Department has had Parent- 
Teacher-Pupil Associations organized under the rules of the School Committee. During 
the past few years many parents’ associations have been formed. These organizations can 
be very helpful in furthering the interests of the schools and the pupils provided they 
keep within their own sphere and do not attempt to interfere with the policies and 
management of the schools. 

The following parents’ associations are functioning: 

Agassiz 

Ellis 

Haggerty 

Morse 

Peabody 

Russell 

High and Latin School 

Cambridge Council of Parents’ Association 


i bee 


mh, 


Dedication of the Joseph 7. Crowley Memorial Tablet 
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MODERN TEACHING OF LATIN 


Mr. Cecil T. Derry, the head of the Latin Department at the Cambridge High and 
Latin School, has been teaching Latin for the past forty-six years. In an article prepared 
for The Cambridge Public Schools, the School Department newspaper, he points out the 
great change which has taken place in the teaching of Latin. He states: 

“Formerly, the purpose was to develop in the student a very thorough knowledge of 
Latin grammar, to help him acquire a mastery of a limited portion of the works of 
Caesar, Cicero and Virgil, and to train him in the writing of a certain amount of prose. 
The best teachers of Latin, as some of us can gratefully remember, not only reached 
these goals, but also, contrived to instill in their pupils a true appreciation of some of the 
Roman writers and a desire to continue and extend acquaintance with Latin literature. 

“Some twenty-five years ago, after an extensive study of the teaching of Latin in 
this and other countries, elaborate reports were published, bearing the title ““The Classical 
Investigation,” and including recommendation for improvement. Most teachers of Latin, 
and most writers of Latin textbooks have been greatly influenced by these recommenda- 
tions. 

“Under the new program trustworthy knowledge of the declensions and conjuga- 
tions of Latin words and of the relations among them is essential; but we no longer spend 
the major part of our time on these matters. Latin is read much more extensively than 
in the older days. Though we still give to Caesar, Cicero and Virgil the prominent place 
in our course to which their outstanding importance entitles them, we range rather 
widely in their works, and we are glad to give pupils glimpses also of some of the other 
notable Roman authors, such as Livy, Pliny, Ovid, Catullus and Horace. 

“There has, then, been a shift of emphasis in our teaching. Our pupils have a less 
detailed and technical knowledge of the minutiae of Latin grammar than their predeces- 
sors of fifty years ago had; but we hope that they gain more dexterity and insight in 
comprehending and translating Latin, more interest in the origins and meanings of words 
and in observing words closely, more stimulus to reading Latin literature, and more 
understanding of the contributions made by the Romans to the life of mankind. 

“Such is the modern teaching of Latin. It is our conviction that boys and girls who 
study Latin in this fashion are enriching their lives.” 
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AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 


During the past year the Cambridge School Department has experimented in the 
use of television in the school program. Television was installed in the Roberts and 
Houghton Schools. The Director of Audio-Visual Education feels that there is no 
question as to the educational value inherent in television. How important it will prove 
and how extensive it will be used will depend on the progress made in telecasting the 


right kind of programs. 

Each of the elementary and secondary schools in Cambridge are equipped with a 
radio-phonograph, tape and wire recorder, and movie, slide and film strip projectors with 
other accessories to extend their usefulness to the fullest. 

Cambridge spends $5000.00 annually on its Audio-Visual program. 


Model House Building Exhibit ~ Rindge Technical 


JUNIOR CHEFS COURSE 


Some years ago Cooking and Sewing were part of the program for boys in the 
elementary schools. Many of these boys later served in World War I and found this 
early training very useful. Gradually the boys lost interest in these subjects and they 
were later dropped. 

This year a course for Junior Chefs was established for boys in the High and Latin 
School. Boys enrolled in this course are receiving a training which will prepare them 


for a field which has not been overcrowded and which commands high wages. 

In case they do not wish to become chefs, this training will not be lost. In later 
years they probably will marry and as helpmates to their wives, this training will be very 
valuable. 


il 


Chefs of the Future — High and Latin School 
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Rindge Technical School Student Groups 
Aero Engines Audio-Visual Aid Group 


THE TEACHING AND LEARNING PROCESS OF TODAY 


There can be no doubt that the teacher of today has many opportunities to study 
the new techniques which have greatly improved the skill of the teacher and have 
benefited the pupils. Through our in-service program teachers are encouraged to take 
these courses which if carefully selected, will make better teachers. 

Because newer skills and techniques are used today there are evidences that many 
school systems tend to turn away from the old moorings, Reading, Writing and Arith- 
metic. The school curriculum has been greatly enriched by the addition of new subjects 
and improved methods of presentation of the subject but most sound systems of educa- 
tion have as their foundation the three r’s. Recently it has come to my attention through 
an article in the New York Times which clearly indicates that the best teachers of today 
do not discard a sound device because it is old nor do they adopt a device merely because 
it is new. In this article it relates how a certain teacher has been using the abacus, an 
ancient adding machine, which was used by the Greeks and Chinese thousands of years 
ago, to make mathematics more meaningful as well as a lot more interesting. Although 
this teacher pointed out that the old fashioned curriculum has gone the way of the little 


red schoolhouse and the horse and buggy, we still have the “three r’s” with a fourth “r” 
— reason — added. 
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Left ~ Preparation 


of Foods 
Home Making 
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Right — City Manager 
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Speaks at 
Career Day 
Conferences 
at Rindge 
Technical 
School 


Below — Recess 


Elementary 
School 
Basketball 
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Grades 


Supervised 
Play 


Primary 


Grades 


Above — Kindergart 


Left — Longfellow School 


Above — Career Day - 
Chief Speaker and 


Below ~ Left — Ready for the Televisio 
Right — Office 


— Stringing Beads 


| Right — Entrance to L. L. Cleveland 
Auditorium — High and 
Latin School 


Left — Mayor Crane 
pens 
Career Day 
Conference 
at the High 
and Latin 
School 


Right — “The Drama” 
High and 
Latin 
School 


Below — Americaniza- 
tion and 
Citizenship 
Night 
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Cabaret Scene at Americanization Graduation 


ADULT EDUCATION 


The Cambridge evening school classes opened on October 17, 1950 with an increased 
attendance. In the Evening High School the following subjects were offered: 


Art 

Arts and Crafts 
Bookkeeping 

Commercial Arithmetic 
Commercial Correspondence 
Commercial French 
Commercial Law 
Commercial Spanish 
Economics 


English 
French 
History 

Italian 

Latin 
Mathematics 
Office Practice 
Shorthand 


Typewriting 


Practical Arts classes for women were also offered in the Evening High School. 


Courses were given in Foods, Clothing, Rug Making, and Millinery. For hard-of-hearing 
adults classes in Lip Reading were given. 


Hooked Rugs and Arts and 


Crafts Exhibits ~ Evening School Class 
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Ceased Dance Gro p — ion Graduation 


The Evening Industrial School at Rindge conducted the following courses: 


Aeroplane Mechanics Metallurgy 

Architectural Drawing Morse Code 

Automobile Repairing Navigation 

Blue Print Reading Physics (Elementary) 

Cabinet Making Printing 

‘Chemistry Hand Composition 

Electrical Code Linotype 

Electricity Radio 

Forge Welding 

Lowell Institute Electric Arc 
Preparatory Course Woodturning and 

Machine Shop Woodworking 


Mechanical Drawing 


An evening elementary school is conducted in the Rindge Technical School. All 
grammar school subjects are offered. Americanization and citizenship classes are con- 
ducted as part of this program. 

Classes in Americanization and Citizenship are also held in factories and community 
centers. 


i reg aninyseitin net 


Attractive Table Arrangement — Evening School Group 
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RADIO PROGRAM 


The Radio facilities at Station W.T.A.O. were again donated to the Cambridge 
School Department by the Middlesex Broadcasting Corporation. 

Starting. the Fall and Winter Series there was a change in the time schedule. The 
program “Stories for Tots” was changed from Wednesday afternoon at 4:00 to Tuesday 
morning at 9:25, the program “A Visit to a Classroom” was changed from Wednesday 
morning at 9:30 to Thursday morning at 9:25; the program ““The Teen Age Reviewers” 
and “Books Bring Adventure” were held on alternate Saturdays, but the time was 
changed from 9:45 A.M. to 12 Noon. 

The program for the School Year 1950-51 was opened on October 19, 1950 by his 
Honor, Mayor Edward A. Crane, and Superintendent of Schools, John M. Tobin. 


Supervised Fun at Recess Time 


A Kindergarten Sand Box Tiny Tots on Good Behavior 


THE MICHAEL E. FITZGERALD LECTURES 


The Michael E. Fitzgerald Memorial Lectures are given under the auspices of the 
Cambridge Teachers’ Club in memory of our late Superintendent of Schaols who served 
the citizens of Cambridge from 1912 to 1945. These lectures were conceived and are 
presented as a public service contributing to the welfare of children. 

Arnold Gesell, M.D., Director Emeritus of the Clinic for Child Development, Yale 
University School of Medicine, was the principal speaker at the third annual lecture in 
the Edward W. Quinn Auditorium, Rindge Technical School on Thursday Evening, 
March 9, 1950. 

Dr. Gesell, who received his Ph.D. in psychology from Clark University, Worcester, 
and his M.D. from Yale, is one of the country’s most highly respected child psychologists 
and an expert on child growth and development. 
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1950 HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATIONS 
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School Committeeman James Fitzgerald Addresses Graduates 
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HEALTH PROBLEMS OF THE SCHOOL CHILD 


During the school year 1949-1950 the Cambridge School Department through the 
State University Extension offered a series of lectures on the Health Problems of the 
School Child. The course was under the leadership of Francis C. McDonald, M.D., 
Clinical Professor of Pediatrics, Harvard Pediatric Study; Tufts College Medical School; 
assisted by Robert S. Harris, Ph.D., Professor of Biochemistry of Nutrition, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. The course was open to teachers, nurses and others 
interested in the lectures. Cambridge teachers taking the course received three incre- 
ment credits. The program was as follows. 


PROGRAM 


Oct. 6, 1949 MR. JOHN M. TOBIN, Supt: of Schools, Cambridge; ROBERT S. 
HARRIS, Ph.D., FRANCIS C. MCDONALD, M.D. 
Introductory Meeting 


Oct. 13 ROBERT GREEN, M.D., Professor of Anatomy, Emeritus, Harvard 
Medical School. 
Patterns of Physical Growth 


Oct. 20 ROBERT GREEN, M.D. 
Patterns of Physical Growth 
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Athletic Trainer, William F. Linskey, massaging an injured player 
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One of the several School Dental Clinics 


HEALTH PROBLEMS OF THE SCHOOL CHILD 
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Nov. 3 


Nov. 10 


Dec. 1 


Dec., 8 


Dec. 15 


Jan. 5, 1950 


ARNOLD GESELL, M.D., Professor of Child Hygiene, Emeritus, Yale 
University Medical School; Director, Child Vision Research, Yale- 
Harvard Pediatric Study; Research Associate. 

Development Pediatrics 


NATHAN B. TALBOT, M.D., Assistant Professor of Pediatrics, Har- 
vard Medical School; Mass. General Hospital. 


Endocrine Influence 


ROWLAND FREEMAN, M.D., Asst. Professor in Psychiatry, Tufts 
College Medical School; Boston Floating Hospital. 
Patterns of Emotional Growth 


STANLEY GARN, Ph.D., Harvard Medical School; Forsyth Dental 
Infirmary. 
Variation in Body Type 


BRONSON CROTHERS, M.D., Children’s Medical Center; Harvard 


Medical School. 
Intellectual Deficits 


CLEMENT SMIBH M'T). « Astoc. Professor of) Pediacries, (Harvard 
Medical School; Children’s Medical Center. 
Anomalies 


ALAN BUTLER, M.D., Professor of Pediatrics, Harvard Medical 
School; Mass. General Hospital. 
Nutrition with Emphasis upon Clinical Aspects 


CHARLES JANEWAY, M.D., Professor of Pediatrics, Harvard Medi- 
cal School; Children’s Medical Center. 
Infections, Infestations, Tumors, Trauma, Toxins 
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Jan Lo 


Jan. 26 


Feb. 2 


Feb. 9 


Feb. 16 


Feb. 23 


Trainer Linskey manipulating an injury 


HEALTH PROBLEMS OF THE SCHOOL CHILD 


GEORGE GARDNER, M.D., Judge Baker Foundation. 
Emotional Problems 
TRYGVE GUNDERSEN, M.D., CARLYLE FLAKE, M.D., both of 
Children’s Medical Center and Harvard Medical School. 
Sight and Hearing 
ROBERT SEARS, Ph.D., Professor of Education and Child Psy- 
chology, Harvard Graduate School of Education. 
Relation of School to Home and Family 
FRANCIS RACKEMANN, M.D., Mass. General Hospital; Harvard 
Medical School. 
Allergy 
HELMUT ZANDER, D.D., Professor of Dental Pediatrics, Tufts 
College Medical and Dental School. 
Dental Problems 
JOSEPH BARR, M.D., Professor of Orthopedic Surgery, Harvard 
Medical School; Mass. General Hospital. 
Orthopedic Problems 

ELIZABETH RICE, M.S., Asst. Professor, Harvard School of Public 
Health. 

Strengthening Family Life 
ROBERT HARRIS, Ph.D., Assisted by RHETA B. HYATT, Direc- 
tor, Cambridge Red Cross Nutrition Service. 

Nutrition 

ARNOLD GESELL, M.D. 

Developmental Pediatrics 
ROBERT HARRIS, Ph.D. 
EXAMINATION PERIOD 
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Cet E AS! Hockey Team ~— G. B. I. Hockey League Champions 


ATHLETICS 

Football. Under the leadership of their coaches the High and Latin School and 
the Rindge Technical School has very successful seasons. It is with regret that we learned 
that the Rindge-Somerville series is at an end. These teams have been meeting since 1892. 
Over the years the series stands—Somerville won 24, Rindge won 20 and 13 were tied. 
There have been many close ties between Cambridge and Somerville a good part of which 
has been due to the good-will created by the sportsmanship shown in the athletic com- 
petition between the two schools in every branch of sports. To take the place of Somer- 
ville it has been proposed to have a Rindge and High and Latin game on Thanksgiving 
Day, the series starting in 1952. 

In Hockey the Cambridge High and Latin School annexed the championship of the 
Greater Boston Interscholastic League. 
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1950 Rindge Tech School Football Team 
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2 
Thorndike Basketball Team — 7th Grade City Champions 


In the Elementary Schools for the year 1950 the following championships were 
awarded: 


FOOTBALL — Won by District IV — No Trophy. 
139 boys from the 7th and 8th grades were members of the 4 District 
Teams, one team in each district, divided as follows: District I, Put- 
nam, Thorndike, Wellington, Kelley. District II, Fletcher, Roberts, 
Longfellow. District III, Morse, Webster, Houghton, District IV, 
Agassiz, Haggerty, Peabody, Ellis and Russell. 


BASKETBALL — These trophies are competed for annually until won three times by a 
school. 
Sixth Grade — Won by Webster — M. E. Fitzgerald Trophy 
Seventh Grade — Won by Houghton — John M. Tobin Trophy 
Eighth Grade — Won by Ellis — Margaret M. Kelleher (Moughan) 

Trophy 

489 boys from the 6th, 7th and 8th grades reported as candidates to 
play on 45 teams in 15 elementary schools, each school had a 6th, 7th, 
and 8th grade team. 

BASEBALL = — Won by Longfellow — John H. Corcoran Trophy 
(competed for annually, until won three times by a school). 
350 boys from the 6th, 7th and 8th grades reported to play on 15 
teams, one team from each school. 


rarer ete hee as hg 
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8th Grade Cheer Leaders Swimming Group at Y.M.C.A. 
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MAJOR PROJECTS RECOMMENDED 


In 1947 two major projects were recommended — the modernization of the business 
education program and a new addition to the High and.Latin School. 

The first project is nearly completed. | 

The second project has never been started. For several years much discussion has 
taken place relative to a World War Memorial building housing a swimming pool, a 
gymnasium and a lounge containing plaques honoring the heroic dead in both World 
Wars. This Memorial will be an addition to the old Latin School and will occupy the 
playground and land upon which Felton Hall stands and a few houses at Cambridge and 
Ellery Streets. It is still my firm judgment that the old Latin building should be razcd 
and a new building housing a gymnasium, a cafeteria for boys, a school library and new 
science laboratories should be constructed. 


Drawing Class ~ Rindge Metallurgy Students — Rindge 


In 1950 the School Committee placed in the budget enough money for school 
furniture for us to buy nearly 700 pupils desks and chairs at a cost of over $16,000. 
This year we shall attempt to do the same thing. By this progressive program it is hoped 
that new desks will replace every old desk in all our schools. For the past few years new 
lights have been advocated. In the 1949 report the sum of $200,000 was suggested to 
implement this program. Delay in this prograrn will bring us face to face with increased 
cost and a scarcity if the government puts electric lights and equipment on an allocation 


basis. 
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1950 CLASS STATISTICS 


NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE HIGH AND LATIN SCHOOL 
DECEMBER, 1950 


Year Boys Girls Total 

Post) Graduate Ste ae ee ones 4 4 8 
Feel fchy ite, cen Oe nea ae fi pe se Hate naa 132 292 424 
Eleventh 4 eis Sie Pe ee COO CRT Nn San 196 306 502 
"Teri dhe hh as Ore aa ie ae ANU tate nan Se ea 186 344 530 
Ninth se Rak oe a ea oa On Raa 154 523 547 
Tota eal Sin ot ee as a gen nn a aR aR 672 L532 2011 


NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE RINDGE TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
DECEMBER, 1950 


(This school is for boys only. It became a part of the public system 
on January 1, 1899.) 


Year Boys 

Post, Graduate oi ee ea OR Se eye 6 
Twelfth en oh 6 oa eS TRIN ec Oe 18] 
Eleventh sci i ig Te Ne 188 
Terthiny ie a eR OR sal Gi LO VSN Ane) arc 214 
Ninth ie, ee ee eR ey ES 253 
Totale (seks lo al Wott ee ol Oy er INT ie CO 842 

) 


NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
DECEMBER, 1950 


Year Boys Girls Total 

Eighth 0) sey Oi eG ON On Oe ae aa 316 338 654 

Seventh eye Sale) Sn LOTT area aaa 372 bas 699 

Sixth ie Lee a amar SC UN a aa a 386 5 37%. £23 

Fifth i alle NAO AIS iN a a RR 572 324 696 

Fourth see UN cae a eee me ae 413 402 815 

Totaly ily 30 WO Ia cet ee 1859 1728 3587 
NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS 
DECEMBER, 1950 : 

Year Boys Girls Total 

TE bird (Se i peer Pianeta a roa 451 439 880 

SeCOnd) cesarean tay ean as Sad Vere aeolian 501 466 967 

Se Same PAE MORIA aeMOe GURUS MC RDS bec AD SR RC ye 555 45 () 1005 

ota tis page CO Ge MO gO By ALE eon fate A, Mp ae 1507 1 2852 


NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE KINDERGARTENS 
DECEMBER, 1950 


PROS TRON a Ss ONIN Wy IR gay GN) om aN a 478 
SITS RR PLANE IEE) OEE sek) |e 460 
PANAMA U ee ESCA 9 LR OMA Bin waa WRN 938 


NUMBER OF PUPILS IN GENERAL VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOLS 


DECEMBER, 1950 


Ue HO Qos Uae A) OAS Be oe cM 124 
TLDS Tet UUs womine A mVtlnn gen Utara Huns his AR IY 59 
CW aN Mav ITS ie ea a AY EO 183 


NUMBER OF PUPILS IN CONTINUATION 
SCHOOLS 


DECEMBER, 1950 


Mr. Joseph Freni and his Rindge Technical School Band 
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CONCLUSION 


Cambridge Schools have steadily advanced during the year 1950. In the 1949 report 
it indicated that every known device was being utilized to integrate the work of the 
schools with the life of the community. This was being accomplished by neighborhood 
trips, factory trips, community surveys, and teacher participation in community enter- 
prises. This program was continued during 1950. During this year plans have been 
formulated for 1951 — Grades VII to XII will have an opportunity to visit the Museum 
of Science now located at West End Park at the Craigie Bridge. Teachers will continue 
to participate in community enterprises. The Korean War has created an emergency for 
which we must be prepared. The Superintendent has had established in the high schools, 
courses in home nursing and first aid. To supply instructors in civil defense he has 
selected Science teachers who have already completed a course in “Background For 
Civilian Countermeasures Against Atomic Attack” at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Other key positions in the Civil Defense program have been set up and the 


personnel appointed. 


The Cambridge School Department will be prepared to mcet any emergency that 
may come and will try to help the citizens of Cambridge in the preparation for civil 


defense. 


In closing this report, I am deeply grateful to the Masters, Principals, Teachers and 
the entire school personnel for their forbearance and patience in these trying days. Their 
continued cooperation, assistance and support determines the measure of success in our 


school program. 


His Honor, the Mayor, and the members of the School Committee have always been 
ready to give their time and energy to advance the interests of our schools. Their advice 
and counsel J have found invaluable. To them, I offer my deepest gratitude. 


JOHN M. TOBIN 
Superintendent of Schools 


IF THERE IS RIGHTEOUSNESS, THERE IS BEAUTY IN THE HEART, 


IF THERE IS BEAUTY IN THE HEART, THERE IS HARMONY IN THE 
HOME, 


IF THERE IS HARMONY IN THE HOME, THERE IS ORDER IN THE 
NATION, 


IF THERE IS ORDER IN THE NATION, THERE IS PEACE IN THE WORLD. 
—CHINESE PROVERB 
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Administration and Business Offices of the Cambridge School Department 


RINDGE TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
Cambridge School Committee, 
1700 Cambridge Street, Cambridge 38, Mass. 


SCHOOL CALENDAR 


1951 - 1952 


The First Term: From September 6, 1951 to December 21, 1951 
The Second Term: From January 2, 1952 to February 15, 1952 
The Third Term: From February 25, 1952 to April 10, 1952 
The Fourth Term: From April 21, 1952 to June 20, 1952 


1952 - 1953 
The First Term: From September 8, 1952 to December 23, 1952 


SCHOOLS OEIDAY> 


Columbus Day; Armistice Day; Thanksgiving Day and the day following; 
Washington's Birthday; Good Friday; Patriots’ Day; Memorial Day; and the 
seventeenth of June. If one of these holidays falls on Sunday, the schools are 
closed on the following day. 


EVENING SCHOOLS 


There are two terms of the evening schools. The first term begins on the 
second Tuesday of October and closes one week previous to the closing of the day 
schools for the Christmas holidays. The second term begins on the first Tuesday 
of January, except when that day falls on New Year's Day, in which case it begins 
on the Thursday following New Year's Day, and continues for at least twenty-live 
evenings. Vacations and holidays are the same as in the day schools. 


Orrices at 1700 CamBripGE STREET 
Offices open from 9 o'clock A.M. to 5 o'clock P.M. every day, 
excepting Saturday. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL COMMITTEE 


From January 1, 1950 to January 1, 1952 


Beer UREI EDWARD, }C RANE). ou at Bee an Chairman 
feor. lomas (1. 1). MAnonry, Ph.D: ..... ........ Vice-Chairman 
SMRMERTEAMORY, JR... .0-ccsccscccss oe, 78 Washington Avenue 
Meme AMEs J «CASSIDY 5...) Acosta. 197 Lexington Avenue 
Bete si IT ZOERALD oat. hehe che eek 117 Spring Street 
Franeis. J; McCrenan®.ccc.oto. meee 146 Rindge Avenue 
PEAR TBICSN WISE cine ety ners tes oe 20 Highland Avenue 


OFFICERS OF THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE 


Secretary 
emer) CONNELE i 8s eed 49 Fayette Street 


er eal a alle nsevusesusdeweee, 67 Rindge Avenue 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
ME LAR RINGTON:. ooo cece occ ccccevec ich ceceseaiinscstensorednsntenes 46 Lexington Avenue 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
NN Yo ae fee eich edebtgtsenetevtestubesteciouners 37 Yerxa Road 


Secretary To The Superintendent of Schools 
I ey vonnk Locrecc Nosed eh ivtadlevbnstedoceens 198 Rindge Avenue 


Director of Primary Education 
PPP Her | DUTLER.........6:...o0ccs.ccces PR ge eek an A 12 Fresh Pond Lane 


Director of Bureau of Child Service 
Beer DOLAND.................... Beer ee ts. gee PAR Ma 9 Washington Avenue 


SS CR SEIN a er ee 151 Magazine Street 


Cambridge School Committee 
| otk 3 
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LEARNING THE WAYS OF DEMOCRACY 
Whrat THE YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN IN OUR SCHOOES 
AND COLLEGES LEARN, HOW THEY ARE TRAINED TO THINK, 
WHAT MORAL PRINCIPLES THEY EMBRACE, AND WHAT ATTL 
TUDES GUIDE THEIR ACTIONS WILL DETERMINE THE FUTURE 
OF THIS NATION AND TO A GREAT EXTENT THE COURSE OF 
WORLD HISTORY. THEY MUST BE GIVEN EVERY “ASSIS er 
WITHIN OUR POWER TO PREPARE THEMSELVES = P@Ra iis 
CHALLENGE. THE RESPONSIBILITY RESTS HEAVILY UP@IN Tiger 
WHO MAN OUR EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS; BUT, IN THE 
LAST ANALYSIS, IT MUST BE BORNE BY ALL THE PEQ}R Ries 
THE. TIMELINESS AND) WISDOM OF THE PEOPLE S3@pGi a3 
DEPEND THE SAFETY OF AMERICA AND THE PROSPEG@ Tae. 
PEAGESIN THER WORLD: 


—~ Education and Nat'onal Security, December, 1951. . 


REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS FOR 1951 


To The Committee: 


I] submit herewith my seventh annual report which is the eighty-fourth in the 
series of annual reports by the Superintendent, and the one hundred and twelfth 
of the printed reports of the School Committee of Cambridge. 


In November 1941, the National Education Association published a leaflet 
containing the following article in connection with American Education Week: 


‘Democracy exalts the individual as a part of the great human brotherhood. 
In a democracy, responsibilities go with tights. This is true of the home, the 
community, or the nation: of labor, industry, and government. The ideal. of 
universal education is a part of our national heritage. The schoolhouse, like the 
flag, is a symbol of the democratic way of life. The American school system is 
teaching 30,000,000 young people the fundamentals of democracy — how to study, 
to acquire facts, to think for themselves, to decide issues by peaceful means and 
majority rule, to give and take, to be tolerant of other peoples’ ideas and customs, 
to appreciate basic human values, to assume responsibility for themselves and for 
others. Schools are the training ground of democratic citizenship.” 


The schools of Cambridge have been performing these tasks for cver three 
hundred years since Elijah Corlett opened the first public school back in 1638. 
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Typewriting — Evening High School Art Class — Elementary School 


THE PLACE OF HOME WORK IN THE CURRICULUM 


The Cambridge Public Schools in its issue of November 1951 in the column 
entitled, From the Superintendent's Desk, — points out the value of home work 
in the education of children. In emphasizing this point, the author cites an article 
in a recent issue of America, by the Reverend Charles F. Donovan, S.J., recently 
appointed Dean of the newly organized School of Education at Boston College. 
The article states: 


“Take the matter of home work. Apart from its function of lengthening the 
school day and making the pupil's school life a part of his larger non-school 
life, homework serves as the best link between home and school. It gives 
parents a realistic notion of what their children’s school activities are month 
by month, as well as the opportunity of fulfilling their very important parental 
duty of overseeing and co- operating in their children’s education.” 


Peabody School — Student Council 


A Study in Urban Redevelopment by The Social Studies and Mechanical Classes at Rindge 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING REPORT FOR YEAR ENDING 
DECEMBER 31, 1951 


December 31, 1951 
Mr. John M. Tobin 


Superintendent of Schools 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Dear Mr. Tobin: 


The Staff Council on Personnel Development respectfully submits to you 
its fifth annual report. 

In accordance with previous procedure, a statistical account of the cumulative 
record of the In-Service Training Program is included. 

Charts 1 and 2 present a stalistical record of the In-Service Training Accounts 
as recorded in the office of the Staff Council. An analysis of these charts indicates 
that there is a sustained interest in professional improvement on the part of the 
teaching personnel. 

Since the provisions for sabbatical leave have been liberalized, six teachers 
have availed themselves of the opportunity of further study at various universities. 


TEACHERS ON SABBATICAL TEBAY EO EOR= haan 


The number of books in the Gertrude B. Duffy Professional Library has been 
increased during the year thereby making available to the professional staff a very 
extensive list of educational materials. 

The Staff Council wishes to express its appreciation to the School Com- 
mittee and the Superintendent of Schools, Mr. John M. Tobin, for the interest 
they have manifested in the In-Service Training Program, and for the kindly spirit 
of cooperation that has prevailed. 


Respectfully yours, 
STAFF COUNCIL ON PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT 


(Signed) Charles G. Harrington, Chairman 
(Signed) Thomas J. O'Loughlin, Secretary 


MEMBERS 
Ruth F. Boland John J. Curry Albert M. Sateriale 
Anna P. Butler Henry O. Delaney Anne J. Wetmore 


CHART 1 


MANNER IN WHICH TEACHERS FULFILLED THE 
REQUIREMENTS FOR INCREMENTS 


Teachers 

Sememdance at colleges and niversities...........cc.ccccccccccccssccscecesecssvesccsceensenseceeden. 239 
Attendance at university extension COUrseS .....000.0o.occcccccececeeceecceeee. Aa ED 163 
MMTIAIOM S11» CUITICULUIM TEVISION........-0-2. - cescesccsceceseeedseecsssdsessbcasevteeseveesseeneee 23 
ee LLC LEAS ec oc ec coe ak ce eae s edad och Hse nc <p auin¥¥and dss Dihouseiteaans ves # 
Increment automatic due to age and length Olsservicet nies ne eee Ge 
TET AL RIS SSR ote a ao ig De nr er Ne ee 490 


GEA Rim 


CREDITS EARNED BY TEACHERS BEYOND IMMEDIATE 
INCREMENT REQUIREMENTS 


Numbers in this chart represent semester hour credits 


A B C Totals 


In courses at colleges and universities .................0....000.00-. 788 647 458 1893 
PMICIEWETcILy, EXLENSION COUTSES.........0........s.ccccececesee tee essees [POS Oe Ou Oe 
By participation in curriculum revision .....................0..00... 98 0 3 107 
By special field tN RE ere iets. eine uae em the 0 0 3 3 

2 Ay Li! Ve eS ie a eyaa e en eme 1065 845 700 2610 


A column lists the reserve credits earned by teachers holding Doctors and 
Master's degrees. 


B column lists the reserve credits earned by teachers holding Bachelor's degrees. 


C column lists reserve credits earned by teachers without the Bachelor's degree. 


Conference of Student Editors from All the School Newspapers 
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GUIDANCE AND PLACEMENT 


The Third Annual Career Conferences were held in the Cambridge High and Latin School on 
Wednesday, March 14, 1951 and in the Rindge Technical School on Wednesday, March 21, 1951. 


At the Cambridge High and Latin School the conference opened with addresses by Mayor 
Edward A. Crane, Superintendent John M. Tobin and Professor J. Wendell Yeo, Professor of 


Education, Boston University. 


At the Rindge Technical School the conference opened with addresses by the Mayor, the 
Superintendent of Schools and Mr. Roland R. Darling, of the Department of Public Relations, 


Northeastern University. 


THE HIGH AND LATIN PROGRAM FOR CAREER DAY 


FIELD 


Accounting _~ Bookkeeping 
Architecture ~ Drafting 
Beauty Culture 

Careers in Biology 

Credit Bureau Work 
Dietitian 

Hotel Management 
Library Work 

Medecin 

Photography 

Physical Education (Boys) 
Physical Education (Girls) 
Policeman 

Radio Announcer 

Real Estate — Insurance 
Telegraph Operator 


Telephone Operator 
Art 


Clothing and Fashion 
Engineering 

Fireman 

Interior Decorator 
Modeling 

Office Machines 

Radio — Television 
Research Occupations 
Restaurant Management 
Social Service Work 

U. S. Army — Air Force (Boys) 
Army — Air Force (Girls) 
Coast Guard (Boys) 
Marines (Boys) 
Marines (Girls) 
tts Navy (Boys) 

J. S. Navy (Girls) 

Adver ising 

Building Contractor 
Careers in Physics 
Coaching — Pro Sports 
Department Store Work 
General Office Work 
Lawyer 

Pharmacist 

Physical Therapy 

Post Office Work 
Recreation 

Teacher 

Transportation 

Women in Business 

Air Line Hostess 

Aviation 

Banking 

Careers in Chemistry 
Careers in Home Economics 
Chain Store Opportunities 
Civil Service Positions 
Dental Assistant 


NNNMNN 


MM 


CONSULTANT 


Mr. Patrick J. Moynihan 
Mr. Pietro Belluschi 

Miss Lucia Elmer 

Mr. Gustav H. D. Franzen 
Mr. John J. Canavan 

Dr. Elda Robb 

Mr. William M. Fitzacraldl 
Mr. Philip H. Dolan 

Dr. William P. McHugh 
Mr. G. Warren Johnson 
Mr. Nathaniel S. Par‘er 
Miss Marian K. LaFounta‘n 
Chief John R. King 

Mr. Ben Hudelson 

Mr. Leslie Read \ | ¢ & 
Mr. Charles S. Kilco-:rs- baits ns [= SS Ee teed — a 
eee Ges Career Day Opens at the High and Latin School 
Mrs. Isobel Sincsi 

Mr. Harry P. Burden 

Chief John F. Collins 

Mr. Donald Smith-Feeley 

Miss Ruth Allen 

Miss Ruth O'Neil 

Mr. George M. Perkins 

Mr. Ralph M. Banwell, Ir 

Mr. Robert D. Parks 

Miss Mary A. Darragh 

Captain Robert J. Green 

Captain Kathleen Burns 

Lieutenant (JG) David E Perkins 
Staff Sgt. John P. Murray 
Sergeant Martha Graham 

C.P.O. John A. DeNino 

(Re): Margaret Roush 

Mr. John T. Lawlor 

Mr. Thomas Mulcare Airline Hostess as a Career 
Dr. Reginald Lacount 

Mr. Michael Holovak 

Miss Agnes K. Brennan 
Mr. Russell W. Bates 
Hon. Michael J. Neville 
Professor Robert A. Walsh 
Miss Margaret Heffernan 
Mr. Joseph H. Dinan 

Mr. Stephen H. Mahoney 
Mr. John J. Balfe 

Mr. Clifford A. Somerville 
Mr. Roland R. Darling 
Miss Lois Célleary 
Captain William Batty 
Mr. Arthur M. Wright 

Dr. Arthur A. Vernon 
Miss Susan Shaw 

Mr. James W. Mann - 
Mr. Thomas J. Greehan ra 

Miss Louise Hord Civil Service as a Life's Work 
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THE HIGH AND LATIN PROGRAM FOR CAREER DAY 
Dramatics Mr. Francis W. Sidlauskas Nursing 


Journalism — Newspaper Work Mr. Lawrence Dame 


Music Mr. Keith D. Snyder 


Miss Mary Gregory 
Secretarial Work Mr. Marchant Eldridge 
X-Ray Technician Mr. Oliver E. Merrill 


POG AM Al -lWE°RINDGE TECHNICAL SCHOOL 


A Talk on Engineering 


Career Day Opens at Rindge Technical School 


FIELD 


Aircralt and Aviation 
Choosing A Vocation 

Civil Service Positions 
Electrician 

Engineering 

Hotel Management 

Music 

Pharmacist 

Plastics 

Public Health 

Real Estate — Insurance 
Architecture — Drafting 
Career Opportunities For Technical 
High Sch. Graduates 
Careers in Physics 

Fireman 

Machinist 

Newspaper Work 

Power and Light 

Stock Clerk — Receiving and Shipping 
Telephone Worker 

W elding 

Wood Working 

Advertising — Illustrating 
Building and Construction 
Careers in Chemistry 
Coaching and Professional Sports 
Machime Drafting and Design 
Photography 

Policeman 

Printing Trades 

Retail Store Workers 
Teacher 

Transportation 

Auto Mechanics 

Linotype Operator 


CONSULTANT 
Captain William Batty 
Mr. Everett W. Stephens 
Mr. Thomas J. Greehan 
Mr. Hazen D. Blakeney 
Mr. Harry P. Burden 
Mr. William M. Fitzgerald 
Mr. Keith D. Snyder 
Professor Robert A. Walsh 
Mr. Henry G. Pearson, Jr. 
Dr. Simon B. Kelleher 
Mr. Leslie Read 
Mr. Pietro Belluschi 
Mrs. Mary Becker 


Dr. Richard B. Lawrence 
Chief John F. Collins 
Mr. Norman M. Cowan 
Mr. Lawrence Dame 
Mr. John G. Snow 

Mr. Arthur A. Holt 

Wire Nee Dangelmayer 
Professor Harry Udin 
Mr. Gus West 

Mr. John T. Lawlor 

Mr. Thomas Mulcare 


Professor Edmund Lee Gamble 


Mr. Michael Holovak 

Mr. Roy Pih! 

Mr. G. Norman Johnson 
Chief John R. King 

Mr. Millard D. Taylor 
Miss Agnes K. Brennan 
Dr. John J. Curry 

Mr. Clifford A. Somerville 
Mr. John Elbery 

Mr. John C. Beale 


Massachusetts State Employment Services Mr. Arthur McLellan 


Metallurgist 

Radio and Television 
Recreation 

Social Service Work 

U. S. Army and Air Force 
U. S. Marines 

U. S. Navy 


# 


Mr. Wyman Tupper 

Mr. George M. Perkins 
Mr. Stephen H. Mahoney 
Miss Mary ia Darragh 
Captain Kenneth J. Benoit 
Staff Set. John P. Murray 
C.P.O. John A. DeNino 


on Sports as a Career 


Christmas Parties in the Kindergarten 


Opening Day of School 
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Santa Claus Tells About His Workshop 


KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION IN CAMBRIDGE 


As early as the fourth century St. Jerome introduced the “Play” theory in 
education, but it was not until 1816 when Friedrich Froebel opened a small 
private school in Germany, which he conducted for ten years along Pestalozzian 
lines, that the kindergarten was formally introduced. In this school the play 
idea, music, and self activity of pupils were uppermost. 

Froebel encountered a great deal of opposition from the educators of that 
time and finally resolved to address himself to women whom he felt to be more 
capable of understanding his ideas. He eventually opened a training school for 
young women in whom he could inculcate his new idea. 

One of Froebel’s most ardent disciples was Baroness Bertha von Marenholtz 
Bulau Wendhausen who, when kindergartens were banned in 1851 by the Prus- 
sian Government, went to London, lectured on Froebel's ideas and organized 
kindergartens in the English “ragged schools . 

In this country the first kindergarten was established in 1855 by Mrs. Carl 
Schurz, a pupil of Froebel, in Watertown, Wisconsin. 

In New England the first English-speaking kindergarten was opened privately 
in 1860 by Miss Elizabeth Peabody who was a sister-in-law of Horace Mann. 
She was followed as early as 1867 by Pauline Agassiz Shaw, a daughter of 
Professor Louis Agassiz, and wife of Quincy Adams Shaw. By 1883 Mrs. Shaw 
had organized thirty-one private kindergartens in Boston, Brookline, and Cam- 
bridge. 
The three kindergartens in Cambridge were the Reed, located in the old 
Reed Street School in North Cambridge, the Dunster on Concord Avenue, and 
the Shaw in what is now the Kelley School District. 
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Kindergarten Band in Action 


KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION IN CAMBRIDGE 


Mrs. Shaw maintained all of these schools not only financially but with a 
very strong personal interest. In 18890 the three Cambridge kindergartens were 
assimilated by the Cambridge Public School system. Now there are twenty-four 
kindergartens. 


When Froebel wrote “Come let us live with our children’, he Save us the 
basis of successful kindergarten teaching. Every second of a child's time in 
kindergarten contributes to his education: consequently, the kindergarten program 
must be pliable so that it may be adjusted to meet the immediate needs of the 
small child. The kindergarten must establish in the child’s mind a_ strong 
feeling of security and he must feel that the teacher is there to help him: — the 
trained teacher will realize that this aid must be given only if he needs help. 


Kindergarten teaching is far more than merely “keeping children” for a period 
of three hours. The kindergarten teacher has a great responsibility. As a result 
of her association with her children, they will develop a like or dislike for school. 
Dependent upon her sympathetic ouidance, or lack of it, they Can move on in 
their school lives as well adjusted, enthusiastic youngsters, or as crushed, frustrated 
children who are handicapped by their start. The teacher of kindergarten is a 
guide and leader of children rather than a teacher of specitic facts. 


eee 


PHE MICHAEL -E. FIPZGERALD -EECT eRe 


The fourth annual Michael E. Fitzgerald lecture, at which the teachers 
of the Cambridge Public Schools are hosts to all the friends of the Cambridge 
Schools, took place at the Quinn Auditorium, Rindge Technical School at 8:15 
on Thursday, March 15, 1951. Mr. Ernest Blough, Commissioner of Education, 


Washington, D.C., was the guest speaker and he took for his subject “Science 
and the Public Schools’’. 


Oral English in Elementary School Elementary Class Listens to School Radio Program 


ADMINISTRATORS GO TO SCHOOL, TOO 


No phase of educational practice is of more concern to teachers and adminis- 
trators than the health and general well-being of the children whom they meet 
daily. All realize that youngsters with physical or emotional problems are not 
capable of exerting their best scholastic efforts and are not likely to develop into 
the adjusted individuals who become the backbone of society. ‘To reduce mal- 
adjustment to a minimum by elimination or reduction of the causes has for years 
been the goal of both the School Department and the Health Department. 


Under the leadership of our Superintendent, Mr. John M. Tobin, and the 
first health commissioner of the City of Cambridge, the late Autino Fiore, M.D., 
there had been formed a School Health Council made up of representatives of 
both the School Department and the Health Department. From the meetings 
and discussions of this council came the idea of a workshop on ‘The Adminis- 
trator s Role in the School Health Program.’ ‘This idea became a reality under 
the Co-chairmanship of Superintendent Tobin and Dr. Fiore. Miss Jean Latimer 
of the Massachusetts Department of Public Health acted as coordinator of the 
group. After the untimely death of Dr. Fiore on October 21, 1951, the leadership 
from the Health Department was assumed by Dr. Simon B. Kelleher and Miss 
Edna Skelley. 


The workshop group, composed of high school headmasters, masters, princi- 
pals, and the directors of Primary Education and Physical Education, met in the 
Professional Library at Rindge each Wednesday afternoon from October 3rd 
through November 28th. Among the topics discussed were the following: 


1. What are the health needs of the 6. What is an adequate program of 
school age child? health instruction ? 

2. Who share the responsibility lor 7. How may health teaching be made 
meeting such needs? more functional in the lives of the 

53. What is the school’s contribution? pupils 7 

4. What is the School Principal's 8. How may the school more _ ettec- 


role in making Health Services 
more effective? 

5. How may the school environment 
be used as a source of health edu- 9. What is a complete School Health 
cation / program / 


tively use community health re- 
r 
sources ¢ 


The lecturers and discussants secured by Miss Latimer were all outstanding 
leaders in health research and public health practice. From the Harvard School 


of Public Health came Drs. William M. Schmidt and Erich Lindemann, and 
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ADMINISTRATORS GO FO SCHOOL, TO@ 


Miss Beryl Roberts; from the Massachusetts Department of Public Health came 
Drs. Gerald Rice and Allan Cunningham, Miss Ethel Brooks, and Mrs. Helen 
Hackett. Constituting a panel for discussion of the contributions of local agen- 
cies to the School Health Program were Mrs. Hugh Leavell, Chairman of Cam- 
bridge Health Council; Mrs. Marian C. Adams, American Red Cross; Miss Mabel 
M. Brown, Cambridge Tuberculosis and Health Association; John F. Moore, 
Executive Director, Cambridge Community Council; and Mr. John W. Wood, 
retired Rindge headmaster and President of the Cambridge Heart Association. 


Each member of the workshop Was a participant in the work of either Com- 
mittee | or Committee II. Committee | under John J. Curry was concerned with 
“Furthering School Health Services in Cambridge’; Committee I] under John J. 
Balfe dealt with “Furthering Health Teaching in the Cambridge Schools.’ Sug- 
gestions from both committees were submitted for discussion by the entire group. 
Those which seemed likely to contribute to the improvement of the individual 
child or his environment were referred to the School Health Council for consider- 
ation and actions. 


From their first experience in a workshop in which all Cambridge adminis- 
trators had the opportunity to discuss common problems ina specitic field came 
the belief that the discussions were detinitely refreshing, and that workshops in 
other areas of the curriculum might be conducted with benefit to the participants 
and to our schools. 


The Agassiz Super Market ~ A Practical Lesson in Marketing and Distribution 
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Whirlpool Bath Relieves Sore and Tired Muscles School Physician Examines’ — A Part of His Every Day Work 


SCHOOL RADIO PROGRAM 


The Radio Edition of the Cambridge Public Schools returned to the air on 
November 7, 1951, on Station WTAO. The Cambridge School Department is 
indebted to the Middlesex Broadcasting Corporation for the donation of radio 
time and the services of the recording engineers and equipment which make it 


possible to offer our school children this radio experience. 


The Winter Series of broadcasts offers some interesting programs under the 


title “A Visit To A Classroom”’. 


January 2 Recent Developments In Chemisty Rindge Technical School 
January 9 Great Americans Russell School Grade VI 
January 16 Calling All Pupils Peabody School Student 
Council 
January 23 Child Care Girls’ Vocational School_ 
January 530 A Visit to the Semitic Museum Roberts School Grade VI 
February 7 Somebody Is Listening High & Latin School 
February 15. Oral Portraits of Some _ Illustrious Haggerty School 
eed of the Cambridge Public Grades V and VI 
chools 


February 97. A Tribute To Historical Cambridge Houghton School 
Health Class 


Preparing Foods — Cooking Classes at the Thorndike School 
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Cavalcade of United States History — A Mural by the Pup'ls of the Haggerty School 


SOCIAL STUDIES IN HIGH SCHOOL 


A course in Group Living has been set-up this year to help in orienting the 
pupil in the aspects of life that face him as he steps from the elementary school 
into the high school and makes the change from the guided and guarded life of 
childhood énto the responsibilities of self-control and_ self-direction which will 
come as he becomes an adult. Topics have been suggested to guide him in the 
study of himself and what he must consider in making wise choices. He is also 


directed to the study of the groups in the community into which he must learn 
to fit himself. 


Because the number of years of high school study is shorter for some boys 
and girls than for others, this ninth grade course includes the topics basic for all 
to understand. Where the pupils have the whole year assigned for such. study, 
the teachers will include all the topics in as much detail as they find possible 
according to the abilities of the pupils concerned. Where only part of the vear 
can be given to this study, the amount covered under each topic must be cut to 
the limits possible and the topics which most nearly affect the life of the particular 
group of pupils must be selected for emphasis with the rest suggested only. Thus, 
this course of study can be adapted to the time element in each of the high schools. 

This course in Group Living has been designed to accomplish eleven major 
objectives for each student on beginning his secondary education, thereby facili- 


tating the student's progress throughout his high school life. The objectives of 
the course are: 
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SOCIAL STUDIES IN HIGH SCHOOL 


1. To assist each pupil in becoming adjusted to his immediate school 
environment. 


2. To aid each pupil in becoming a self-directing individual by discovering 
his abilities, interests, and aptitudes, 


3. To teach pupils the necessity of cooperation in group living. 


AG Aa help the pupils to become acquainted with Cambridge, its history, its 
resources, its standards, its government. 

Bae Lo develop those understandings and attitudes that make the worker 
an intelligent and productive contributor to our economic life. 


6. To teach the dignity of all work. 


7. To cultivate an understanding of the reasons for government, with an ap- 
preciation of the rights, privileges and advantages it provides, 


8. To show the practical ways in which citizens participate in government 
and to encourage the pupils to take an active part in citizenship activities. 


9. To cultivate an appreciation of the “good citizen’ in home, school, and 
community life. ; 


10. To cultivate in each student faith and pride in American democratic 
institutions. 


11. To cultivate in practice the tolerance and respect for others which is 
requisite for accomplishing our American ideals. 


The committee planning this course reached these major objectives after 
having polled teachers and students, alter having surveyed courses of study from 
all over the country, and alter having checked modern textbooks in the field. 
The resulting course has nine major topics designed to acquaint the student with 
his new environment. Then, the topics are arranged to move from the student 
himself to his family, to his peers, and finally to his community. The emphasis 
is placed both on individual needs and societal demands that maximum pupil 
srowth and local understanding may be achieved. 


This course is given in Grade Nine at the High and Latin School, the 


Rindge Technical School and the Vocational Schools under the title of “Group 
Living, A Study in Citizenship’. 


Christmas Creche 
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THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM 


In the annual report of the Superintendent of Schools for the years 1947, 1949 
and 1950 a new addition to the High and Latin School was recommended. This 
addition would house a gymnasium, a cafeteria for boys, a school library and new 
science laboratories. At the time these recommendations were made there was 
a War Memorial Committee working on a project which would provide a new 
gymnasium and athletic facilities. [ue to Federal restrictions this project was 
dropped temporarily. However, since a new gymnasium was urgently needed 
the School Committee voted to proceed at once on building a new gymnasium 
and has taken the necessary steps to obtain priority in obtaining material and 
financial aid from the state. 

The School Committee, recognizing the need of a sound building program 
for Cambridge, created an advisory committee to aid and counsel the School 
Committee in planning such a program. ‘The members of this committee are: 


JAWIES Pe lUZGRRALD, ES@s-Ghamrman 

JOHN M. TOBIN, Superintendent of Schools 

JOHN B. ATKINSON, City Manager, Cambridge 

CITY COUNCILLOR EDWARD A. CRANE, Cambridge 

DR. EDWARD O'ROURKE, Commission of Public Health, Cambridge 
MARK FORTUNE, Planning Board, Cambridge 

PROFESSOR DOUGLAS P. ADAMS, Council of Parent-Teachers 


Association, Cambridge 


HARDING U. GREENE, General Menguer Cambridge Electric Light 
Company 

HERBERT J. BLUTHART, Labor Representative 

DEAN JUDSON T. SHAPLIN, Harvard University 

DEAN PIETRO BELLUSCHI, School of Architecture, Massachusetts 
Institute o Technology 


The task of this committee will be difficult. The School problem today in 
Cambridge is not one of alleviating crowded conditions in the classrooms and the 
schools. The chief problem is rather one of proper location and replacement of 
old and out of date school buildings. 


Kindergarten Children at Play — Gannett School A Valentine Party — Russell School 


Pupils of the Americanization and Citizenship Classes 


BOSTON MUSEUM OF SCIENCE 


In 1951 the Cambridge School Department entered into an agreement with 
the Boston Museum of Science providing for visits by classes in grades seven 
through twelve. During the year, classes visiting the museum comprised all of 
grades seven and eight in the elementary schools, the science classes in grade nine 
from the High and Latin School and the science classes in orade ten at the 


Rindge Technical School. 


Four classes went in February but due to school vacation and the moving 
of the museum into its permanent quarters the regular program did not start until 


March 27. From March 27 through December 14, classes went on Tuesday, 


Thursday and Friday except for school vacations or holidays. 


There was a total of 68 groups with 2098 pupils. ‘These figures break down 
as follows: 


Grade (Groups Pupils 
ZL. 25 055 
8 29 891 
0) 9 300 
10 7 192 


Bus transportation was furnished by the School Department. The teachers 


and pupils are enthusiastic about the entire program and continually look forward 
to their visits. 
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Future Chefs Prepare A Thanksgiving Dinner 


BOYS IN THE KITCHEN 


In the fall of 1950, the first pre-chef class for boys was formed at the High 
and Latin School under the supervision of Miss Mabel A. Harrington, Head of 
the Home Economics Department, with Miss Mary K. Drinan as the teacher. 

This year there are two classes. The boys cook two double periods a week 
while the remaining three days are devoted to discussion of recipes, procedures to 
be used in the preparation of foods, balanced diets, and nutrition. 

In talking with the boys we have found that they have elected this subject 
for various reasons — some because they wish to become chefs, others simply 
because they want to be able to prepare their own meals. A few seek a back- 
ground for their not too distant military careers when the experience gained here 
may make them eligible for Cooks and Bakers School and so open the way to a 
higher rating. 

Strange as it may seem, the boys work more rapidly than the girls, and | 
think the reason for this is that they are more anxious to taste the results. The 
first questions that are usually asked on a day when they are cooking are, How 
much are we going to make?’ and, “How much will that give us to eat?” 

The type of food the boys are interested in cooking and eating is far different 
from what the girls like. Although they consider the time wasted in preparing 
such unglamorous dishes as puddings, scrambled eggs, and vegetables, they are 
more willing than the girls to eat foods that are new to them or that they dislike. 

It is revealing what the various boys wish to know how to make. A big, 
strapping boy who, one would think would be more at home on the football field 
than in the kitchen, is very much interested in the making and decoration of cakes. 
Another wants to know how to make bread — both raised, and the many varieties 
of quick breads. Many want the typical national dishes of their parents, and 
have even brought in their own recipes to try. The boys of Italian descent want 
Pizza, Ravioli, and Italian spaghetti with meat balls. Others want the Portu- 
guese sweet bread and chedice stuffing, Turkish Pilaf and the various kinds of 
Rabob. 

At Christmas time we prepared a Christmas dinner which gave the chefs 
thorough practice in the cleaning, stuffing, and roasting of the turkey, the prepara- 
tion of the vegetables and other foods typical of such a dinner. The boys also 
gained a little experience in carving and serving. 

We hope during the latter part of the year to do some quantity cooking which 


will make it easier for them, if they ever do become chefs, to handle foods in large 
amounts, 
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ae Tap-Off A Score 
MBPOLETICS IN THE ELEMENTARY- SCHOOL 


The first Grammar Schools’ Athletic League was organized in 1921. This 
league promotes competitive sports programs in Basketball, Baseball and Football 
in fifteen elementary schools for boys in grades six, seven and eight. 

Basketball — This program is started in the late Fall and continues until 
March. The league is divided into three districts to eliminate unnecessary travel 
and to prevent accidents. Because of its very nature the league is divided into 
teams representing Grades six, seven and eight. When the season is over the 
district champions in each grade have a playoff series to determine the champions. 
In 1951 the following teams were champions: 


Grade VI — Longfellow School — M. E. Fitzgerald Cup 
Grade VII — Thorndike School — Margaret K. Moughan Cup 
Grade VIII — Houghton School — John M. Tobin Cup. 


Baseball — There is one team representing each school. In the final cham- 
pionship playoff, the Houghton School won the championship and the right to 
hold the John H. Corcoran cup for one year. 

Football — Because it would be impossible to have enough players to form 
a team in each school, the city is divided into three districts with the players 
recruited from each school in the district. A regular schedule of games was 
played. District Three, comprising boys from the Agassiz, Ellis, Haggerty, Pea- 
body and Russell Schools, won the championship. 


A Crucial Moment — Action Pictures of the Elementary School Basketball Finals 
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Thorndike School — Grade VII Champions Drill Team and Cheer Leaders ~ Thorndike School 


HIGH sGHOOL-ATHERTIGs 


To aid in preparing our youth for their responsibilities as citizens in our 
modern society, the Cambridge School Committee has inaugurated a high school 
athletic program with the slogan — “Athletics for All”. ‘The opportunity is pro- 
vided the students to select from a large number of athletic activities those which 


most appeal to them. 


At present, the program for boys embraces five major sports: basketball, base- 
ball, football, hockey, track; and three minor sports: golf, tennis and cross country. 
The program for girls includes four sports: basketball, baseball, field hockey and 
volley ball. In all, forty-one teams are in active interscholastic competition with 


the greater Boston schools. 


These activities present many opportunities to develop not only interests which 
carry over into adult life, but also attitudes of fair play, courtesy, and good sports- 
manship. 
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Charles Lamont Jenkins 


Schoolboy 


One of the Fastes 


Quarter Milers in America 


Bowdoin College Track Cup — Presented to Headmaster Valley Forge Trip Winner Givenusent Off 


of Rindge by the Coach 


1951 CLASS STATISTICS 


NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE HIGH AND LATIN SCHOOL 
DECEMBER, 1951 


‘ear Boys Girls Total 

PostiGradtiate WetAe ee ee ee eee 4 4 8 
“Tvel thr ieee ec So ie ee ee ee ae ee Sw BS 242 S7D 
Eleventh tae...) cner eee e ee Ot he er ee aes 351 526 
A SVt he Sco ce ek cl eet covet ee rere een eee 168 362 530 
Ninthi eae hg RP In Ne ty RR pO Cee Slane 347 484 
Ota <s we ay, coe es ame ae Cif ON OE OS Sn epee ae 617 1306 1923 


NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE RINDGE TECHNICAESSCH@@m 
DECENVIBER 3195! 


(This school is for boys only. It became a part of the public system 
on January 1, 1899.) 


Year Boys 
Post. Graduate ..2:5.o:6c-08o. Sascherdccusthn ise ee 8 
ll wellth2 = G07 ieee ee amet Lliliete seses e Se oe 162 
Eleventh’ =... OL eae eee, Ae ee asa. a lauanearillsie vs valle Poder a han Rey flee: sete ae 178 
Tenth :2i....c cid ule Se ee 214 
INinth 22-0252 eorn oe ee ak en vided srebsseacigg alseapte eS) eee 256 


Grammar School Captains With Their Trophies 
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Presentation of Wm. Barrett Memorial Trophy 


Officers and Members of the Rindge Key Club 
151s LASS So PALISTIGS 


NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
DECEMBER, 1951 


Year Boys Girls Total 
ck ey lcs g cick dcccciee sedusdev duseevereneees 334 320 654 
Beventh <i... kc Se NOE & eee ae erate ER eB oa eg eas) 542 318 660 
SR ies or ae 356 Sas) 689 
IS en PA OSA 308 785 
Me en. 5 Se 5 hath 8 eg a er 449 415 804 

re | ee err eet L868 1784 3652 


Premibik OF PUPILS IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS 
DECGEVIBEREI95 | 


Year Boys Girls Total 
ee ig venseee cetstvaees eae a 440 444 8903 
I oes ee teemeetdenee A7 384 855 
eee EM rae Teed ieee 10 461 080 


1289 


Press Work New Linotype Machine at R ndge 
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Learning to Bake Pies — Chef's Course 


1951, GLASS: STATISTICS 
NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE KINDERGARTENS 
DECEMBER, 1951 


Boyse aiacahe nea ee ee eee Ns ee 
Cyirls<2e eae Beene we ee th ator RSE 
otal: pete ee -dvaithgas aac eee reset 


NUMBER OF PUPILS IN GENERAL VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
DECEMBER, 1951 


Bovsete ee PRT Tee or 139 
Girls? of 8s eee MA ge ee ak eae 2 a 38 
Total @ ec eee r+ oes dine Sane re ee deh if, 


NUMBER OF PUPILS IN CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 
DECEMBER, .1054 


Boys: dnaeven 3. ee ee ae 0 
Chirls. nc eo bc eee 2 
Potal tate 3 ae ee ee 2 


ENROLLMENT CHART — HIGH AND VOCATIONAL SCHOOES 


Grade IX XxX Xi XII righ Total 
High) &cLatn 22.00 ae wee Mwicon AS? 536 536 388 9 1,056 
Rindgeris a a.ciae Se eee ea Se ets 236 189. ~~ 172 iI 872 
Bata we V oe: 5. tac: Neder Mist teak ork ralewoon anton Ungraded 144 
tyirls 2 VoGs eit: FR PPCHE eee PREETI COTTE Ungraded 47 


October 1, 1951. 


Boys 


Globe Quizdown Contest Between the 


Wellington and Kelley 


fos CLASS STATISTICS 


Pei LOYMENT CERTIFICATES ISSUED TO MINORS — 1951 


Evening School Arts and Crafts 


Ages 14-16 


29 


152 


Evening Industrial School ~ Upholstery Classes 


16-18 
1,058 
1,504 


—— pe! pe! 


2.862 


Schools 


Total 
2,243 
9.7358 


4,981 
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Urban Redevelopment Exhibit Starts on Its Way to Valley Forge 


ENROLLMENT CHART BY GRADES 


Grade 1942 1943 1944 
I 1,054 1,036 1,075 
iI ' 881 820 923 
Ul 902 834 814 
IV 045 845 817 
V 972 864 863 
VI BP ict007 897 886 
Vil 1,032 956 010 
Vill 086 892 018 
x 1,258 1,055 1,068 
X 1,031 i413 931 
XI 963 255 010 
Xi 786 657 616 
BiG. 18 4 11 


A Class in Architectural Drawing 


1945 


1,011 
824 


| 


31 


046 
805 
817 
849 
839 
761 
805 
848 


ig 


1947 


913 


1948 1949 1950 
1,080 es Rails, 1,005 
826 9041 067 
688 815 880 
795 696 815 
750 759 696 
741 732 Ne 
705 724 699 
049 695 054 
847 797 800 
802 fe 744 
833 760 690 
708 688 605 
55 45 14 


Friends of the Milkman 


CONCLUSION 


Before closing this report, | wish to thank the Masters, Principals, Teachers 
and the entire personnel of the School Department for their cooperation, assistance 
and support. 

Finally, | want to express my deep gratitude to His Honor, the Mayor and 


the members of the School Committee whose advice and counsel have been in- 


valuable. 


“IF EVER THERE WAS A CAUSE, 
IF EVER THERE CAN BE A CAUSE, 
WORTHY TO BE UPHELD BY ALL OF TOIL OR SACRIFICE 
THAT THE HUMAN HAND OR HEART CAN ENDURE, 

IT IS THE CAUSE OF EDUCATION’. 
—~ HORACE MANN 
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OFFICE 
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Administration and Business Offices of the Cambridge School Department 
in the Rindge Technical School Building, 1700 Cambridge Street, Cambridge 38, Mass. 


The Sekt Calne roa 2078 


The First ‘Term: September 8, 1952 to December 23, 1952 
The Second Term: January 5, 1953 to February 20, 1953 
The Third Term: March 2, 1953 to April 17, 1953 

The Fourth Term: April 27, 1953 to June 24, 1953 


1953 - 1954 
The First Term: September 14, 1953 to December 23, 1953 


SCHOOL HOLIDAYS 
Columbus Day; Armistice Day; Thanksgiving Day and the day following: 
Washington's Birthday; Good Friday; Patriots’ Day; Memorial Day; and the 


seventeenth of June. If one of these holidays falls on Sunday, the schools are 
closed on the following day. 


EVENING SCHOOLS 


There are two terms of the evening schools. The first term begins on the 
second luesday of October and closes one week previous to the closing of the day 
schools for the Christmas holidays. The second term begins on the first Tuesday 
of January, except when that day falls on New Year's Day, in which case it begins 
on the Thursday following New Year's Day, and continues for at least twenty-five 
evenings. Vacations and holidays are the same as in the day schools. 


Orrices AT 1700 CamsBripbGE STREET 
Offices open from 9 o'clock A.M. to 5 o'clock P.M. every day, 
excepting Saturday. 
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From January 1, 1952 to January 1, 1954 


Mayor Josepu A. DEGuGLIELMO 
James F. Firzceraup, Ese. ......... 


MOG REMENS, ESO............0:c00c0: cece 


md 


Pane Ne ee eR eh Chairman 
sb) Daa ran RT ee NORE, Vice-Ch airman 


eas 52 Alpine Street 


Pror [uomas H. D. Manoney, Ph.D............... 913 Brattle Street 


Peancis J. McCREHAN.........:..... 


NTERED a) V ELEUCCI........-- 


EARTH WY ISEB cies 


ee ee eee 105 Rice Street 


Roosevelt ‘Towers 


90 Highland Avenue 
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Officers of the Cambridge Shad Gerri tize 


Superintendent of Schools 
Srey) LOBIN................-.--- 67 Rindge Avenue 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
Cuartes G. Harrincton 
46 Lexington Avenue 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools 


Seed SIDANEHY...ciec:.....00..--- 57 Yerxa Road 


Secretary lige) he Superintendent of Schools 
Joun R. McCarrtnrv........... 198 Rindge Avenue 


Director of Primary Education 


Furzapetu F. Butier.....12 Fresh Pond Lane 


Director of Bureau of Child Service 
Rorask. Boranp:...... 909 Washington Avenue 


Secretary 
Epwarp WJ..© ConneLL..-. 49 Fayette Street 


Assistant Business Agent 


(GERALD) DS leISTON, 3 151 Magazine Street 


The Cambridge School Committee 


ee We 


oe 
be 


THINK WITH YOU, THAT NOTHING IS OF MORE IMPORTANCE FOR THE PUBLIC 

WEAL, THAN TO FORM AND TRAIN UP YOUTH IN WISDOM AND VIRTUE. 
WISE AND GOOD MEN ARE, IN MY OPINION, THE STRENGTH OF A STATE FAR 
MORE SO THAN RICHES OR ARMS. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN — 1750 


Interdepartmental Co-operation — Our Kindergartners Help (?) the Firefighters. 
Report of the Superintendent of Sdhoclt for 1952 


To Tue Honorasie, [HE ScHooL ComMITTEE: 


I submit herewith my eighth annual report which is the eighty-fifth in the series 
of annual reports by the Superintendent of Schools and the one hundred and 
thirteenth of the printed reports of the School Committee of Cambridge. 


In the NEA Handbook for 1952-1953 we find this statement outlining the 
objectives and purposes of popular education. 

“A great and continuing purpose of education has been the development of 
moral and spiritual values. To fulfill this purpose, society calls upon all its institu- 
tions. Special claims are made on the home and the school because of the central 
role of these two institutions in the nurture of the young, 

“By moral and spiritual values we mean those values which, when applied in 
human behavior, exalt and refine life and bring it into accord with the standards 
of conduct that are approved in our democratic culture. The American people have 
rightly expected the schools of this country to teach moral and spiritual values. The 
schools have accepted this responsibility. The men and women who teach in these 
schools, as responsible members of society, share its system of values. As educators, 
they are engaged in a vocation that gives a central place to values as ouides to 
conduct. 

Cambridge and other communities in these United States are teaching these 
moral and spiritual values to over 30,000,000 pupils attending public schools. 


hee 
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Kiwanis and Key Club Members Unite in Their Efforts to Combat Vandalism 


BStiGor Building P rogram 


For several years past the Cambridge School Committee has been studying the 


problem of replacing old and obsolete buildings. To help the School Committee in 


its deliberations an Advisory Committee was created comprising prominent citizens 


and educators. As a result of these studies, a definite building program has been 


set up. 
ik 
ie: 


It is hoped that in 1953 construction will start on at least three projects. 
The new gymnasium for the High and Latin School. 


A new elementary school to replace the Willard and Morse Schools in 
the Cambridgeport section. 


A new elementary school to replace the Ellis, Sleeper and Wyman Schools 


in North Cambrid cer 


The new gymnasium is given number one priority because it was originally 


planned as a War Memorial but construction was delayed because of Federal 


restrictions. 


Elementary Traffic Squad Boys Who Were Awarded a Trip to Washington, D. C. 


JE Se ra ining R, eport 


The Staff Council on Personnel Development in its 1952) Annual Report to the 
Superintendent presents the following information: 


1. Teachers on Sabbatical Leave For Study 


Second Half School Year............ 1 
2. Manner In Which Teachers Fulfilled The Requirements For Increments 
Teachers 
Attendance at colleges and universities .......:...1..1.0.e4a ee 256 
Attendance at university extension courses 40.4 137 
Participation in. curriculum‘revision ............4..4.560) 41 
Work in special fields: ...2,........2440i0 ee v 
Increment automatic due to age and length of service ......)..0) 58 
TOTAL wc on ca a ee 499 


3. Credits Earned By Teachers Beyond Immediate Increment Requirements 
Numbers in this chart represent semester hour credits 
A B G Totals 
2d jacalaee ape es 085 642 387 2014 


In courses at colleges and universities 


In university extension Courses .......000..c:cccccccccccecccse. 12a 106 199 452 
By participation in curriculum revision ................... 107 Le f) 126 
By spect! lield istucyies.. a eee ne 0 0 5 5 
T OGAT SS oe pend eer ee 1219 705. =eme oe Day 7: 
A pee lists the reserve credits earned by teachers holding Doctor's and Master's 
degrees. 


B column lists the reserve credits earned by teachers holding Bachelor's degrees. 
C column lists reserve credits earned by teachers without the Bachelor's degree. 


Gee 


Captains of the Grammar School Traffic Squads 
a ee 


The Arts and Crafts Class Make Their Own Easter Finery 


English for Beginners 


For the last thirty years the Cambridge School Department has maintained 
classes in beginners: English. These classes were held for years in the Wellington 
School. However, during the decade 1930-40 the lack of Immigration forced the 
closing of these classes. Since the close of World War II there has been a notice- 
able increase in the arrivals from other lands. As a result classes were started in 
the Longfellow School to care for these newcomers who wanted to learn English 


and the customs of America. Today we have two such classes in the Longfellow 
School. 


The following letter was received by the Master of the Longfellow School from 
the father of three boys attending these classes. In this letter he tells how grateful 
he is for the progress made by his boys. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Acoustics Laboratory 

77 Massachusetts Avenue 

Cambridge 39, Massachusetts 


June 27, 1952 


Mr. William F. Foley 
Principal of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow School 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Foley: 


I want to thank you and the staff members for educating our three boys. 


Last year in September, when we asked you to register the names of our boys 
for the foreign class, we never really imagined that in an interval of time, shorter 
than nine months, this class would enable them to read and write fairly well and 
correctly the English language. 

We cannot express how great is our gratitude and how profound is our respect 
for you, Mr. Foley, your school, and particularly for Miss Maguire the teacher of 
the foreign class. 

There is no doubt that the boys will remember in their whole life the valuable 
education afforded to them by the Longfellow School of the City of Cambridge, in 
the United States. I can say that you have now five more friends forever. 


Thank you again, 
Sincerely yours, 


(signed) Z. Esmam-Becut 
ZEB: fs Professor of Teheran University 


A Demonstration of Fancy Work by the Evening School Arts and Crafts Group 
Ey Fyataae 
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A Rindge Surveying Class in Action 
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THE HIGH AND LATIN PROGRAM FOR CAREER DAY 


The fourth annual Career Conference of the Cambridge High and Latin School was held on 
Wednesday, March 12, 1952. At the General Assembly the conference was addressed by Mr. 
Thomas L. Bramhall, Acting Headmaster, Mr. John M. Tobin, Superintendent of Schools, Mayor 
Joseph A. DeGuglielmo and Mr. Nils Y. Wessell, Vice-President of *Tufts College. 


FIELD 


Accounting _ Bookkeeping 

Architecture — Drafting 

Beauty Culture 

Careers in Biology 

Dietitian 

Hotel Work 

Library Work 

Medicine 

Photography 

Physical Education (Boys) 

Physical Education (Girls) 

Policeman — Policewoman 

Radio Announcer 

Real Estate ~ Insurance 

Telegraph Operator 

Telephone Operator 

Art 

Clothing and Fashion 

Engineering 

Fireman 

Modeling 

Office Machines 

Research Occupations 

Social Service Work 

ves: Army ~ Air Force (Boys) 
= Army — Air Force (Girls) 

U. S. Coast Guard (Boys) 
S. Marines (Boys) 


U. S. Marines (Girls) 
U. S. Navy (Boys) 
ees: Navy (Girls) 
Advertising 

Building Contractor 
Careers in Physics 
Coaching — Pro Sports 
Department Store Work 
General Office Work 
Interior Decorator 


Lawyer 


CONSULTANT 


Mr. Thomas L. Morison 
Professor Kevin Lynch 
Mr. Peter Quinn 

Bert L. Vallee, M.D. 
Mrs. Gladys B. Jones 


Mr. Chauncey Depew Steele, Jr. 


Mr. Philip H. Dolan 

Dr. Edward O'Rourke 

Mr. James Bleiler 

Professor Arthur G. Miller 
Miss Marian K. LaFountain 
Chief Patrick F. Ready 

Mr. Arthur King 

Mr. J. Henry Quinn 

Mr. Charles S. Kilcourse 
Miss Deborah Smith 

Mrs. Dorothy George Colby 
Miss Janet Barker 

Dean William C. White 
Chief John F. Collins 

Mrs. Mildred Albert 

Miss Lillian Jacobs 

Mr. Stanley Heck 

Miss Kathleen O'’Donoguhue 
Master Set. John Burke 

Sgt. 1st Class Alice Dube 
Commander William J. Snyder 
Lieutenant Charles R. Larouche 


Master Set. Stephen LS Page, Jr. 


Sergeant Martha Graham 
C.P.O. John A. DeNine 
CEO: Margaret Roush 
Mr. Spencer Cowan 

Mr. Thomas Mulcare 
Professor S. C. Brown 
Mr. Aldo T. Donelli 

Mr. Paul R. Corcoran 
Miss Marion D. Russell 
Mr. Donald Smith-Feeley 
Hon. Edward A. Crane 
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FIELD 


Pharmacist 

Physical Therapy 

Post Office Work 

Radio ~— Television 
Recreation 

Teacher 

Transportation 

Air Line Hostess 

Aviation 

Banking 

Careers in Chemistry 
Careers in Home Economics 
Chain Store Opportunities 
Civil Service Positions 
Dental Assistant 

Dentist 

Dramatics 

Music 


Newspaper Careers 


Nursing 
Secretarial Work 
X-Ray Technician 


From the Arts and Crafts Class 


Guidance 
roa 
P ipteniont 


CONSULTANT 


Professor Robert A. Walsh 
Miss Margaret Heffernan 
Mr. Paul A. Golden 

Mr. Henry W. Lundquist 
Mr. Stephen ip Mahoney 
Professor John Rule 
Professor Frank M. Cushman 
Miss Eleanor Little 

Mr. Abram W. French 
Mr. Stuart Shaffer 

Mr. Karl Klaussen 

Miss Lucile Bridges 

Mr. Bernard J. Murphy 
Mr. Thomas J. Greehan 
Miss Louise Hord 

Dr. Paul K. Losch 
Professor Robert Warfield 
Mr. George A. Gibson 
Miss Marie Ellery 

Miss Winifred J. Drislane 
Miss Helen J. Kroepsch 
Mr. Oliver E. Merrill 


One of the New Vision Tests 
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PROGRAM AT RINDGE TECHNICAL SCHOOL 


The Career Conference at Rindge Technical School 
opened on Wednesday, March 19, 1952. The speakers 
at the General Assembly were Mr. Francis T. McCabe, 
Headmaster; Mr. John W. Tobin, Superintendent of 
Schools; Mayor Joseph A. DeGuglielmo and Professor 
Erwin H. Schell of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 


FIELD CONSULTANT 
Aviation Mr. Abram W. French 
Civil Service Positions Mr. Thomas J. Greehan 
Electrician Mr. George Scales 
Engineering Dean William C. White 
Hotel Work Mr. Chauncey Depew Steele, Jr. 
Laboratory Technician Miss M. Ruth Norton 
Music Mr. George A. Gibson 
Plastics Mr. Stanley L. Sisson 
Public Health Dr. Edward O'Rourke 
Real Estate — Insurance Mr. J. Henry Quinn 
Sales Occupations Miss Lois Keefe 
Architecture, Drafting Professor Robert Newman 
Career Opportunities For Mrs. Mary Becker 
Technical School Graduates Dr. Martin Deutsch 
Careers in Physics Chief John F. Collins 
Fireman Mr. Philip Wilmarth 
Machinist Miss Marie Ellery 
Newspaper Work Mr. John G. Snow 
Power & Light Industry Mr. Arthur A. Holt 
Stock Clerk, Receiving & Shipping Mr. George P. Vaccarest 
My elephone Work Professor Harry Udin 
Welding Mr. Anthony Marino 
Wood-Working Mr. Spencer Cowan 
Advertising Mr. Thomas Mulcare 
Building Contractor Mr. Karl Klaussen 
Careers in Chemistry Mr. Aldo T. Donelli 
Coaching — Pro Sports Mr. Paul R. Corcoran 
Department Store Work Mr. Roy Pihl 
Machine Drafting & Design Mr. James Bleiler 
Photography Professor Arthur G. Miller 
Physical Education Lieutenant Daniel Brennan 
Policeman Mr. Edward P. Hayward 
Printing Trades Mr. Stanley Heck 
Research Occupations Mr. Frank J. Cole 
Transportation Mr. Richard Synder 
Automobile Industry Mr. Arlan F. Fuller 
Linotype Professor Howard F. Taylor 
Metallurgist Mr. Paul A. Golden 
Post Office Work Mr. Henry W. Lundquist 
Radio and Television Mr. Stephen H. Mahoney 
Recreation Work Master Set. John Burke 
U. S. Air Force — Army Commander William J. Snyder 
U. S. Coast Guard Lieutenant Charles R. LaRouche 
U. S. Marines Master Set. Stephen T. Page, Jr. 
U. S. Navy C.P.O. John A. DeNino 


Uplby Chia olighting 


In 1946 the Superintendent of Schools in his annual report recommended a 
program of fluorescent lights for Cambridge Schools. The old and outmoded lights 
would be replaced by modern fluorescent lights. The program would cost $300,000 
and would be spread over three years. 

This policy was adopted later and the program was started in 1951 and con- 
tinued in 1952. Modern Lighting has been placed in the following schools: 


High and Latin School Agassiz School 
Rindge Technical School Haggerty School 
Longfellow School Houghton School 
Roberts School Russell School 
Abraham Lincoln School Webster School 


In 1953 the program will be continued and it is hoped that new lights will be 
installed in the other schools, namely: 


Ellis School Peabody School 
Fletcher School Putnam School 
Gannett School Thorndike School 
Kelley School Wellington School 
Morse School Willard School 


Although some of these schools may be replaced, the lighting fixtures can still 
be used when the city devotes these buildings to other municipal uses. 

Modern lighting is essential not only from the standpoint of pupils health but 
also trom the viewpoint of economy. 


Installation of the New Lights at Rindge by the Boys from the Electrical Classes 
— 14 == 
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A Room in the Wellington School 
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Workshop in SDeastratie EL ers AGS for PA dine fors 


A Workshop in Democratic Human Relations for Administrators was held 
on Thursday afternoons at 3:00 P.M., from November 13, 1952 to January 29, 1953. 


Objective: To acquaint the participant with the need for, and some of the 
techniques and instructional materials available for use in, Intergroup 
Education so that he may be better prepared to supervise instruction. 


Organization: In general, three areas are emphasized in this Workshop: 
a. The moral, psychological, and sociological need for Intergroup 
Education; 
b. Techniques and subject-matter in Intergroup Education: 
c. Materials of instruction in Intergroup Education. 
Three lectures, three panel discussions, and two work sessions are provided. 


The lectures and panel discussions, and two work sessions are provided. The lec- 
tures and panel discussions may well be followed by discussion periods. 


November 13, 1952 


MORAL AND SPIRITUAL VALUES AND THE INTERGROUP 
EDUCATION PROGRAM 


The Reverend Timothy F. O’Leary, Ph.D. 
Assistant-Superintendent of Schools 
Archdiocese of Boston 


November 20, 1952 


PSYCHOLOGICAL NEED AND THE INTERGROUP 
EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Suzanne T. Van Amerongen, M.D. 
Psychiatrist, Douglas Thom Child Guidance Clinic 


Boston 


December 4, 1952 


CAMBRIDGE MINORITY GROUPS AND INTERGROUP EDUCATION: 


A PANE 


The Honorable Joseph A. DeGuglielmo, Mayor 
Chairman of the School Committee, Cambridge 
Juanita J. Saddler 
Executive Secretary, Community Relations Committee, Cambridge 
Samuel E. Chalfen, M.D. 
School Physician, Cambridge 


December 11, 1952 


OBJECTIVES FOR INTERGROUP EDUCATION IN CAMBRIDGE: 
A WORK SESSION 


John J. Balfe, Master, Houghton School, Cambridge 
Elizabeth F. Butler, Director, Primary Education, Cambridge 
Edward A. Conley, Master, Agassiz School, Cambridge 
Carol M. Smith, Dean, High and Latin School, Cambridge 


January 8, 1953 


WHAT WE KNOW ABOUT ATTITUDE CHANGE 


Gordon W. Allport, Ph.D. 
Department of Social Relations, Harvard University 


am 16 2 


Workshop in By Yerioceniie ay bee Relation for eaenistrators 


January 15, 1953 


SUBJECT-MATTER IN INTERGROUP EDUCATION: 
AIPANEG 


Miriam Kallen 
Associate Professor of Education 
State Teachers College, Boston 
Francis T. McCabe 
Headmaster, Rindge Technical School 
Grace R. Whittaker 
Senior Assistant, Trade High School for Girls 


Boston 


January 22, 1953 


MATERIALS OF INSTRUCTION FOR INTERGROUP EDUCATION: 
ASPANEL 


Mildred Kaufman 
Children’s Librarian, Mattapan Branch 
Boston Public Library 
Viola Leventhal 
Educational Director, Anti-Defamation League 
Boston 
Mildred Mahoney 
Chairman, Massachusetts Commission Against Discrimination 


Boston 


January 29, 1953 


THE SUPERVISION OF INTERGROUP EDUCATION: 
A WORK SESSION 


John J. Balfe, Master, Houghton School, Cambridge 
Elizabeth F. Butler, Director, Primary Education, Cambridge 
Edward A. Conley, Master, Agassiz School, Cambridge 
Carol M. Smith, Dean, High and Latin School, Cambridge 


PURPOSE OF THE WORKSHOP 


The Workshop is planned to aid administrators in increasing their competency 
to assist classroom teachers in the implementation of Cambridge s new Curriculum 
Guide in Democratic Human Relations , soon to be introduced. 
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A Christmas Party in Our Kindergarten is a Must — and Just Loads of Fun 
Gee 
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ost Attractive Graduation Amphitheatres in America 


Mr. Thomas L. Bramhall Hon. Joseph A. DeGuglielmo Mr. Francis T. McCabe 
Acting Headmaster — C. H. L. S. Mayor of Cambridge Headmaster — Rindge 
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The Long Line of Graduates 
Pow | ee 


The Beginning of the End for 
Gr HATES... Semors 


Leave Rindge 
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Scientific Methods of Testing Hearing Now Replace the Outmoded Whispering Test 


User ey sell Hearing Shiais 


This year the vision of Cambridge Public School Children is being tested by 
means of the Massachusetts Vision Test in accordance with the provisions of the 
General Law of Massachusetts. While the provisions of the new law became 
effective as of September, 1952, the Cambridge School Department started its 
program early in May, 1952. 


The teacher-in-charge of testing received special training in the test procedure 
by a representative from the Vision & Hearing Conservation Section of the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Public Health. One tester doing the work throughout the 
school system promoted a greater degree of elficiency, accuracy, and uniformity in 
the testing program. 


The Massachusetts Vision Test is a new step forward because several eye func- 
tions are now tested, whereas previously only a limited Snellen Test was given. 
The present “screening procedure consists of a quickly administered test for the 
more common eye impairments, such as near-sightedness (myopia), far-sightedness 
(hypermetropia) , and eye-muscle imbalance (heterophoria). It can be seen, there- 
fore, that many children with eye defects will now be detected, whereas they pre- 
viously would have been overlooked. 


The Cambridge School Department sends letters out to the parents of children 
who do not pass the ‘‘vision-screening test’. These letters urge the parents to see 
that the child receives a complete eye examination by a competent eye doctor. No 
attempt is made by the School Department to diagnose. 


S00 


Lesion in Hearing SEH 


Furthermore, the recommendation of a 
child for examination does not necessarily mean 
that the child needs glasses. Failure to pass the 


i tests simply means that the child differs signi- 
: ficantly from what is accepted as normal and, 
: therefore, should be examined by an eye doctor. 
The eye doctor who examines the child deter- 
mines what is wrong and prescribes suitable 
treatment. Any educational adjustment neces- 
sary, such as seat placement, etc., is made in 
accordance with recommendations by the eye 


doctor. 


The school nurse devotes much time and 
energy in follow-up activities to make sure that 


children who need eye care get it; thus the test- The Annual 

ing is not done in vain. Test results are care- Eyes and Ears Tests 
fully tabulated, and when the school nurse has Are Now Conducted 
completed her follow-up work, she notes the With Far More 
disposition of each case on triplicate forms. The A CcuTitomRcaite 


school authorities retain the original copy and by the Use of Electronics 
the remaining two copies are forwarded to the 
Cambridge Health Department who, in turn, 
send one copy to the State Health Department. 
In this way. control over follow-up and statisti- 


cal reports is obtained. 


Ag Re 


An Afternoon Art Class at the Longfellow School 


AH Cid ication 


Two Art Workshops for teachers in the elementary schools were conducted by 
the Art Department through the courtesy of the Binney & Smith Company, who 
provided the materials and the services of their Art Consultant, Miss Wilma Geer, 
free of charge to the teachers. The first of these Workshops was held on November 
18, 19 & 20, 1952 and the second was held on January 27, 28 & 20, 1953, in the 
Boys: Lunchroom at the High and Latin School. 


These Workshops were conducted on three successive afternoons and evenings 
for a total of 15 semester hours. The Staff Council on Personnel Development, 
allowed teachers who successfully completed the course, one academic credit toward 
a salary increment. A total of 91 Cambridge teachers completed the course and all 
were awarded certificates and credit. 


New classroom methods and techniques as well as the use of new materials 
were studied and worked out in projects under classroom conditions. The general 
theme of the Workshops was Learn To Do By Doing’. Creative art in color, block 
printing, papier mache, modeling, wire sculpture and crayon etching were some of 
the projects included and the use of creative activity in the teaching of other subjects 
in the curriculum was emphasized. 


The interest and enthusiasm for the newer art methods displayed by the teachers 
during the Workshops, are now being reflected in the classrooms by their children, 
and the supervisors report a greater desire by teachers who took the course to 
experiment with new ideas in methods and materials. 
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Hooked Rugs Made by the Arts and Crafts Group 


Sede AB: Cohibition 


Two students from the Rindge Technical School and three from the High & 
Latin School have received awards of Gold Keys in the Scholastic Art Exhibition 
now being held at the Institute of Contemporary Art in Boston, under the joint 
sponsorship of the Institute and the Boson Globe. 


Out of 200 gold keys awarded to students in Massachusetts schools, five were 
won by our students which automatically makes their work eligible for cash prizes 
and exhibition in the National Exhibition in Pittsburg. 


A Grade School Project in the Morse School 
pa Ce 


Visits to the Museum of Science are Now Included in the School Program 


VW oeam of Woe 


In 1951 the Cambridge School Committee entered into an agreement with the 
Museum of Science whereby the pupils of the Cambridge public schools would be 
able to visit the Museum and take advantage of the many facilities offered by the 
Museum. For these privileges the School Department paid a fee of $1500 in 1951 
and $2000 in 1952. 


Under this agreement the school department is entitled to 75 group visits to 
the Museum. These group visits comprise classes accompanied by teachers. In 
addition 4000 one-visit passes are issued by teachers to students. During the past 
year 100 full junior memberships were granted to outstanding students. All Cam- 
bridge public school teachers receive annual passes. 


The entire schedule of class visits is arranged by the Cambridge Museum for 
Children. The following classes make these visits: 


94 
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All seventh and eighth srade classes in the elementary schools. 


The science classes in the high schools. 


The visits are made on Tuesdays and Thursdays and the pupils are transported in 
the school bus. 


Upon arrival at the Museum, the pupils are briefed on the Museum. This con- 
sists in telling them about the museum facilities and explaining the various exhibits 
to them. Members of the Museum staff give talks on Science. The visit usually ends 
by a trip to the planetarium. 


The four fundamental objectives of the Museum are: 


1% 


2. 


To present to the public a dramatic and precise picture of the world in which 


we live. 


To illustrate, in never to-be-forgotten manner, the Jaws of Nature and 
Science which constantly affect and shape our daily lives. 
To show how Man has learned to understand these laws and to put them 


to work for better living. 


To point out those unconquered frontiers of Science which still present 


opportunities for pioneering today. 
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The Kelly Automatic 
Press 

Latest addition to the 

Print Shop 


A Link Trainer 
in the 
Aeroplane Department 


ae A Group of Boys 
in the 

Strength of Materials 

Testing Laboratory 


A New Blue Streak 
Model 5 Linotype 
in the Print Shop 


A Group in the 
Chemistry Laboratory 


The 1952 Rindge Relay Team — Winners of the One Mile Relay Race at the Penn Relay Games 
Which Earned them the Title of [Ps Ogwge i 
“CHAMPION ONE MILE SCHOOLBOY RELAY TEAM OF AMERICA” 


High Soho 4th ie 


Because the Cambridge School Department believes that participation in sports 
is a worth-while experience for all high school students, a broad program of Athletics 
is offered to all the boys and girls in our high schools. 


Cambridge High and Latin and Rindge Technical Schools are represented in 
interscholastic competition in the following sports: baseball, basketball, cross 
country, football, golf, hockey, tennis and track. 


In the major sports, we compete in varsity, junior varsity and freshman inter- 
school games. 


A sports program in which all are encouraged to develop aptitudes, skills, and 
interest, which will not only benefit our youngsters now but will also be a source 
of recreation and pleasure in adult life is the aim of our department. 


Approximately 80% of our high school youngsters participated during the past 
year in some activity. , 


A competent coaching staff is maintained to give adequate instruction in our 
various activities. [t is the aim of all our coaches to see that every youngster receives 
the maximum benefit from his participation. 
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DU ee: in the Elementary Sede 


The Elementary Schools Athletic Program had a most successful year in 1952. 
The games were well attended. The majority of the schools have organized Girls 
Cheer Leader Groups, voluntarily providing their uniforms, which is evidence of an 
excellent school spirit. 


Championships for 1952 were determined after very close contests. The cham- 
pionship schools were as follows: 


Football. 
District | (Putnam, Thorndike, Kelley, Wellington) 
One hundred forty-five candidates reported and participated. 


Basketball. 
Grade VI — Webster School — M. E. Fitzgerald Cup 
Grade VII — Longfellow School — John M. Tobin Trophy 


Grade VIII — Thorndike School — 
Margaret M. Kelleher (Moughan) Cup 


Five hundred ten candidates reported and participated in basketball. 


Baseball. 
Wellington School — John H. Corcoran Trophy 


Three hundred seventy-six candidates reported and participated in 


baseball. 


The Wellington Grammar School Championship Baseball Team 
OO es 


The following table was taken from a bulletin issued by the Massachusetts 
Teachers Federation. In 1951-52, the medians of elementary classrooms in the cities 


School Physician Immunizing a Pupil 


th Si teresting SEE 


of Massachusetts were aS follows: 
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OT 


No. of pupils per teacher 


No. of pupils per staff member ..............:.. 
% of Staff with Master's Degrees 


Average Staff Salary 


au BQ ou 


Medians 


te 
e 


of 


39 Cities 


O72 
94.7 
10% 


3650. 


Cambridge 
24,2, 
2200 

95% 
$4154. 


A Colorful Grammar 


School Fiesta 


Se athe Program 


The Radio Program of the Cambridge Public Schools started on October 27, 


1952. This year a new sponsor 


has taken over the program. The facilities of 


station WVOM have been donated by the Boston Broadcasting Corporation, 
Brookline, Massachusetts. 


The fall series of programs was as follows: 


October 27 


November 3 


November 10 


November 17 


November 24 
December 1 
December 8 


December 15 


December 22 


“Pupil-Teacher Planning for a Radio Program’ 
Ath and 5th grade pupils at Agassiz School 


“Election—A Free People’s Choice’ 


8th grade pupils at Peabody School 


“Live Arithmetic’ 


Boys from mathematics classes at Boys Vocational School 


“What Biology Has Meant to Us” 


Pupils from biology classes at High and Latin School 


“The Thanksgiving Story 


4th grade pupils at Fletcher School 


“The Crystalization of Metals’ 


Students in metallurgy classes at Rindge Technical School 


“To The Shores of Tripoli’ 


5th, 6th, 7th and 8th grade pupils at Webster School 
“Faces—Ever Old, Ever New 


4th and 5th grade pupils at Thorndike School 


“Christmas Goodies” 


Pupils at Girls’ Vocational School 
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1952 CLs Sites 


NUMBER OF PUPILS 
IN THE 
HIGH AND LATIN SCHOOL 


DECEMBER, 1952 


NUMBER OF PUPILS 
INS EEE, 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


DECEMBER, 1952 


Year Boys Girls Total Year Boys Girls Total 
Post Graduate .......... 3 1 4 Eighthi ae ee 307 290 507 
elit hase 1. eee 136 294 430 | Seventhy 9) aes 328 299 627 
Eleventh @..e, oe [5% 524 ATS ley oixt hue an eee eee pal, see oe, 
enth get <a water ee 138 330 468 Bilths Auten eee 418 504 812 
inthe ae eee Gi 362 AZ? se Port hi eee 453 406 839 
otal aan creas DAO Sea 50S tenho a Total { : eee 1836.9) A761 eens 307 
NUMBERS ODIPWPIES 
IN THE NUMBER OF PUPIES 
RINDGE, TECHNICAL SCHOOL IN THE 
DECEMBER, 1952 PRIMARY=SGE@@r- 
(This school is for boys only. It became DECEMBER, 1952 
a part of the public system on 
January 1, 1899) Year Boys Girls Total 
Vea Boys Third cee ee 460 390 850 
ted Geer betr ween ex peas 5 Seconds... ae 427 A411 838 
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One of the Always Popular Kindergarten Christmas Parties 
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buon of Pupils by Age and Grade 
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AGE GROUPS 


7 Years or over and under 16 


5 Years or over and under 7 


Total 6,942 


3,667 Girls 3,275 


Boys 


Total 1,921 
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1952 Class Statistics 


Coelinent Chinrk Tae! High Cente Uecntional Schoo 


Grade eer xa ee ee XL Pel > Ome atal 
Dbon © (Ah 483 470 404 436 7 1890 
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October 1, 1952 


The Rindge Key Club Receives Its Charter 


Cite ont Ghat by Grades 


1946 1947 


Grade 1943 1944 1945 1951 1952 
] 1,036 1,075 1,011 805 013 1,080 aie 1,005 997 1,166 
II 820 923 824 817 760 826 041 067 884 841 
Il 834 814 833 849 727 688 815 880 893 812 
IV 845 817 870 839 720 793 696 815 821 842 
V 864 863 776 761 858 750 759 696 790 799 
VI 897 886 874 805 867 741 732 yokes 651 689 
Vil 056 910 881 848 706 705 724 699 657 640 
Vill 892 018 877 899 694 649 695 654 654 611 
IX 1,055 1,068 932 947 883 847 797 800 751 813 
X 115 931 066 799 853 802 771 744 772 708 
XI rhetat 010 841 879 826 833 760 690 725 689 
XII 657 616 751 798 754 708 688 605 559 601 
P.G. 4 11 10 112 60 55 45 14 17 15 
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Carel usion 


No report of the School Department would be complete without some recogni- 
tion of those who contributed to the school program, the members of the School 
Committee and the teaching staff. 


The Masters, Principals, Teachers and the entire personnel of the School 
Department have given me their cooperation, assistance, and support. For their 
efforts I thank them. 


I want to express my deep oratitude to His Honor, the Mayor, and to the School 
Committee who have given their time so generously, and who have been so co- 
operative with their advice and counsel. 

Sed ee 
Superintendent 
of Schools 
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The Cambridge School Department is Justly Proud of its Defense Bonds Record 


E ARE ENGAGED IN A WAR OF GREAT IDEOLOGIES. 
LHIS IS NOT JUS A -CASUAELARGUNENT 
BETWEEN SLIGHTLY DIFFERENTSPHIL@SOPHIES: 
THIS IS LIGHT AGAINST DARK, FREEDOM AGAINST SLAVERY; 
IT IS GODLINESS AGAINST ATHEISM. 
THAT*IS WHERE ‘WE “ARE SFANDING: THAT IS: THES RUGGEE: 
AND I SAY TO YOU THAT NO MAN FLYING A WARPLANE, 
NO MAN WITH A DEFENSIVE GUN IN HIS HAND, 
CAN POSSIBLY BE MORE IMPORTANT THAN THE TEACHER 
WHO IS LEADING, TRAINING AND EXPLAINING TO THE SOUND MINDS 
THAT MUST. BE THE LEADERS OF AMERICA: 


DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 
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Annual Report 


ORME 


School Committee 


AND THE 


Superintendent of Schools 


| OFFICE 
SRPEBIATENDENT 

SCHOOLS 

Een FLOUR 


Administration and Business Offices of the Cambridge School Department 
in the Rindge Technical School Building, 1700 Cambridge Street, Cambridge 38, Mass. 


The School Calendar — 1953-1954 


The First Term: September 14, 1953 to December 23, 1953 
The Second Term: January 4, 1954 to February 19, 1954 
The Third Term: |= March |, 1954 to April 15, 1954 


The Fourth Term: April 26, 1954 to June 25, 1954 
1953 - 1954 


The First Term: September 9, 1954 to December 23, 1954 


SCHOOL RSD AS 


Columbus Day; Armistice Day; Thanksgiving Day and the day following: Wash- 
ington's Birthday; Good Friday; Patriots’ Day; Memorial Day; and the seventeenth 
of June. If one of these holidays falls on Sunday, the schools are closed on the 


following day. 


EVENING SCHOOLS 


There are two terms of the evening schools. The first term begins on the second 
Tuesday of October and closes one week previous to the closing of the day schools 
for the Christmas holidays. The second term begins on the first Tuesday of January, 
except when that day falls on New Year's Day, in which case it begins on the Thursday 
following New Year's Day, and continues for at least twenty-five evenings. Vacations 
and holidays are the some as in the day schools. 


Offices at 1700 Cambridge Street 
Offices open from 9 o'clock A.M. to 5 o'clock P.M. every day, 
excepting Saturday. 2 
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The Cambridge, Massachusetts School Committee 
From January |, 1952 to January |, 1954 


Mayor Joseph A. DeGuglielmo 
James F. Fitzgerald, Esq. .... 
Meter Cremens, Esq. «2... ccc. ccecsesals 


LaeUNt er ee, Chairman 


ee ae cee Vice-Chairman 


ie 32 Alpine Street 


Prof. Thomas H. D. Mahoney, Ph.D. ......213 Brattle Street 


Francis J. McCrehan 


Ed Re 105 Rice Street 
eae erie hice ys Roosevelt Towers 


VR aD Re reckon or 2 Riedsel Avenue 


Officers of the Cambridge School Committee 


Superintendent of Schools 
Boa wie obin ........ 76 Fresh Pond Lane 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
Charles G. Harrington 
46 Lexington Avenue 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
Edward J. Danehy ............ 37 Yerxa Road 


Secretary to the 
Superintendent of Schools 


John R. McCarthy ..198 Rindge Avenue 


Director of Primary Education 
Elizabeth F. Butler ....12 Fresh Pond Lane 


Director of Bureau of Child Service 
Rupe abolanc eens 12 Ash Street 


Secretary 
Edward J. O'Connell ..49 Fayette Street 


Assistant Business Agent 
Gerald T. Liston ....15| Magazine Street 


The Cambridge School Committee 


ee 


CHARLES G. HARRINGTON 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
NW higet ce | er dey 


— In School Committee — 
November 6, 1953 


It is with deep sorrow that | announce officially to the School Committee the 
death on October 30, 1953, of Mr. Charles G. Harrington, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools since January, 1945. Mr. Harrington was appointed a teacher in the 
Cambridge High and Latin School on October |, 1924, and served in that capacity 
until September 22, 1932, when he was appointed, by examination, to the position of 
Master of the Kelley School. On July |, 1936, he was transferred as Master to the 
Wellington School where he served until January 15, 1945 when he was elected 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools. In all Charles G. Harrington devoted thirty-two 
(32) years of his lite to the education of the Cambridge school children. 

Mr. Harrington was a loyal, hard-working colleague whose judgments and actions 
were never motivated by expediency. A man of high principles in his personal life, 
he was a man of high principles in his professional life. The welfare of the pupil, with 
responsibility for whose education he was charged, was the principle which guided 
his every judgment and action as teacher, schoolmaster and Assistant Superintendent. 

Friendly, kind and generous by nature, he was firm when the occasion demanded. 
In all the years | knew and worked with him | can not recall his ever having said an 
unkind or uncharitable word about anyone. As Chairman of our Board of Examiners 
and as Chairman of the Staff Council on Personnel Development he was called upon 
frequently to pass judgment on the professional preparation and performance of many 
people. His judgments on these occasions were always impersonal and supported by 
substantial and credible evidence. 

Through Mr. Harrington's death present and future generations of Cambridge 
children have lost a true champion; the personnel of the School Department a friend; 
and | an able co-worker, adviser, and friend. His career might well serve as an 


inspiration to all of us. 


John M. Tobin 
Superintendent of Schools 


“Make no little plans; they have to stir men’s blood... 
Make big plans; aim high in hope and work.” 


Daniel H. Burnham 


Report of the Superintendent of Schools for 1953 


TO" THE HONORABLE THE SCHOOMCeMMmirEe 


| submit herewith my ninth annual report which is the eighty-sixth in the series 
of annual reports by the Superintendent of Schools and the one hundred and four- 
teenth of the printed reports of the School Committee of Cambridge. | have used 
as the criteria for this yearly survey educational object'ves outlined by the American 
Association of School Administrators in its 53rd Yearbook, ‘American School Cur- 
riculum'', and by the Educational Policies Commission in its publication, ‘The Purpose 
of Education in American Democracy. 


As in the past, | have used photographs of school activities to indicate the 
manner in which the Cambridge Public Schools through its educational program 
strives to attain these stated objectives. Though at first glance clearly topical, each 
of these pictures is suggestive of values we labor to make real and, as well, of our 
endeavor to help the individual child integrate h’s school experience into a meaningful 
way of life. 


The important influence of the school in Character Education is, for example, 
implicit in these pictures as it is in the statements of educational objectives used as 
norms in this report. Because there is a clear and present danger that the implicit be 
overlooked in the hustle and bustle of life, | am this year giving explicit emphasis in 
my written report to our contribution to the formation of the character of the child 
committed to our care. 


In terms of its definition, Character Education — as | have written elsewhere — 
is education which stresses the translation of bel'ef into practice. In terms of its 
educational objectives, it means that we seek individual behavior that is promptly 
and consistently honest, to mention but one desirable character trait. In terms of 
educational program, this means not so much the theoretical discussion of honesty 
as it does helping children to perceive and to understand the relevancy of personal : 
and corporate honesty in the many situations in their daily school life that call for : 
its practice. | 


Lest there be any misunderstanding, | hasten to add that an educational program 
which involves tempting the child to dishonesty is to be repudiated primarily because 
as a means it is immoral, and secondarily because as a method it is psychologically 
unsound. A positive approach to the teaching and learning of honesty is implicit in the 
picture on page 16 of this report which shows three Rindge students at work preparing 
a report in their school library. 


Whatever subject-matter may have been involved, the projects in which they 
are obviously engaged are culminating activities in a teaching-learning cycle centered 
on honesty. However original in viewpoint or organization these reports may have 
been, at the high school level we would be optimistic indeed to expect them to be 
original contributions to human knowledge. But we can and must expect these lads 
to be honest in their use of quotation marks and footnotes, and in the preparation 
of their lists of sources. The mechanics of these things are taught and re-taught, 
tested and re-tested in the English program of our elementary and secondary schools 


where emphasis is given not alone to their grammatical propriety but to their moral 
implications as well. 


—b— {f 


To be more specific in this discussion, | have used the character trait we call 
honesty as an example illustrative of one phase of the school's work in Character 
Education. | am sure, however, that the reader, who is willing to give some time to 
the consideration of the implications for Character Education of the activities 
pictured in this report, will discover the many other opportunities which lie ready 
at hand for the teaching and learning of honesty, perseverance, open-mindedness, 
kindliness, loyalty, prudence, temperance, co-operativeness, and the other desirable 
character tra'ts. | need hardly point out that the classroom teacher is always ready 
to use such opportunities constructively. 


The school shares its responsibility for, and its function in Character Education 
with the home and the Church. Each of these social institutions has, in its own way, 
occasionally experienced temporary, perhaps major disappointment with an individual 
child. In such cases we have assessed the damage, reappraised our techniques, salvaged 
what we could, and gone on from there. Nor should the statistics on juvenile 
delinquency, the cumulated witness of our collective failure, discourage us to the 
point of apathy. These statistics are in reality a challenge, for they prove that in a 
vast majority of cases our joint efforts in the area of Character Education have been 
successtul. New techniques keyed to the newer insights into the causes of deviant 
behavior may help us to save one young life from ruin. 


The Cambridge Public Schools, | am happy to report, have accepted this 
challenge. For the past several years we have had a committee of administrators 
and teacners trom all levels and subject matter areas at work preparing a ‘Curriculum 
Guide for Democratic Human Relations’. It has been this Committee's task to prepare 
a curriculum outline designed to implement a particular aspect of Character Educa- 
tion: the translation of belief in the fundamental and inalienable dignity of the human 
person, on which our way ot life is built, into practice. 


This Committee's work has now been completed and the manual it has prepared 
is on the press. It will be ready for distribution in January, 1954. Our administrators, 
on whom responsibility for the organization and supervision of this aspect of our 
program in Character Education rests, have been prepared for their responsibilities 
by our “Workshop in Democratic Human Relations for Administrators’’ which is 
described at greater length in the following section of this report which deals with 
our professional personnel. 


Our daily, traditional, and legal opening exercises help the child give expression 
to his altruistic nature. 


Before closing this report, | wish to thank the Headmasters, Masters, Principals, 
Teachers and the entire personnel of the School Department for their cooperation, 
assistance and support. 


Finally, | want to express my deep gratitude to His Honor, the Mayor and the 
members of the School Committee whose advice and counsel have been invaluable. 


A Graduation and a Commencement 
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IN-SERVICE TRAINING REPORT 


The Staff Council on Personnel Development in its 1953 Annual Report to the 
Superintendent presents the following information: 


|. Teachers on Sabbatical Leave for Study 
Second Half School Year................ | 


2. Manner In Which Teachers Fulfilled The Requirements For Increments 


Attendance at Colleges and Universities. ...5....00.0e een 26| 
Attendance at University Extension courses j22a00s).ity one 120 
Participation in.Curriculum Revision .2..::404 2. ee 30 
Work: in Special Fields o....4.:-Sc0r cee eens ee 4 
Increment automatic due to age and length of service .........cccceeeeteeete eee 56 

TOTAL © eeceestacketskshcaalicss gost alate tae ier eee teen ae 47| 


3. Credits Earned By Teachers Beyond Increment Requirements 
Numbers In This Chart Represent Semester Hour Credits 


A B c Totals 

In courses at colleges and universities .............0:000 795 443 202 1440 
InsUniversiive ExtensiomiCOUns CG. ta areata teense 126 126 134 386 
By participation in curriculum revision «00.0.2... 3 15 18 126 
By special tield<stucyiaeea.s ean een Pees p. 0 2 4 
TOTALS 2S CA See ees 1016 584 356 1956 

A column lists the reserve credits earned by teachers holding Doctor's and Masters 


degrees. 
B column lists the reserve credits earned by teachers holding the Bachelor's degrees. 


C column lists the reserve credits earned by teachers without the Bachelor's degree. 


Arithmetic Workshop 


Last spring, twenty-five of our fourth grade teachers participated in an Arithmetic 
Workshop, sponsored by Mr. John M. Tobin, Superintendent of Schools, as a phase 
of the Department's in-service training program. Miss Helen G. Walsh, Psychologist, 
Bureau of Child Services, Cambridge School Department, served as coordinator. The 
Workshop proposed to strengthen the Cambridge Arithmetic Curriculum Guide, our 
methods and materials of instruction through an evaluation of our present practices, 
materials, and experience in the light of modern research findings affecting the 
teaching of arithmetic. The response of the Workshoppers was so enthusiastic and 
their recommendations so interesting that Mr. Tobin is sponsoring this fall an Arith- 
metic Workshop for the Department's administrative and supervisory personnel. Mr. 
Edward A. Conley, Master of the Agassiz School, will act as coordinator for this 


latter Workshop. 


The program followed in the fourth grade Arithmetic Workshop included: 


March 3 —lIdentification and discussion of problems encountered in teaching 
arithmetic in grade four. 


March 10 — Briefing on trends in the teaching of arithmetic as revealed in the: 
29th, 34th, and 50th Yearbooks, National Society for the Study 
of Education; 
lOth and 16th Yearbooks, National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics. 


=e 


Implications for teaching and learning in the primary and inter- 
mediate grades. 


Formation of committees to study and report on: 


(1) Textbooks and instructional matetials now used or now 
available in each school — with survey of what teachers 
like and do not like in what is available. 


(2 


— 


A study of Arithmetic Series published in the past five years 
with recommendations on adoption of one series throughout 
the system or in one school or of experimentation with 
several series. 


(3 


— 


A study of visual, manipulative and supplementary materials 
to implement Grade IV Arithmetic Program. (Commercial, 
teacher-made, pupil-made and free). 


(4 


—_—— 


A comparison of the Cambridge course of study with the 
Massachusetts Curriculum Guide and the curricula of the 
industrial-residential city school systems (over 100,000) 
participating in standardization program for Stanford 
Achievement Tests, Spring 1952. 


(5) A consideration of evaluation techniques 
a) Available standardized objective tests. 


b) Teacher-made tests. 


March 24 — Conference with Caroline Hatton Clark (Consultant) on Problems 
in Teaching Arithmetic in the Intermediate Grades. (Mrs. Clark 
is co-author, with her husband, of arithmetic textbooks, and is an 
editor for The World Book Company, educational publishers.) 
Question Period. 


March 31 — Discussion on use of Audio-Visual Aids. Use of arithmetic films with 
teacher-guides. Showing of films. 


April 7 — Demonstration of manipulative devices for classroom use in inter- 
mediate grades by Mr. Robert Provasoli, of the John C. Winston 
Company, Philadelphia. 


April 14 — Report of Committees. 
Discussion of arithmetic curriculum and use and choice of texts 
by whole group. 


April 28 — Committee work and report of progress. 


May 5 — Briefing on all committee findings to date. 
Suggestions on research problems to be worked on by Grade IV 
teachers in 1953-54. 


May 12 —Miss Laura Phillips, Consultant Silver Burdett Co., educational 
publishers: ‘Meaningful Arithmetic — With Particular Emphasis 
on Grade IV". 


Art Workshop 


Had you happened to walk into the Boys' Cafeteria at the High and Latin school, 
at night, last November 18, 19, 20 or January 27, 28, 29 you would have been treated 
to the sight of fifty Cambridge school teachers deeply involved in creative art experi- 
ences. The walls of the lunchroom were hung with brightly colored pictures in pastels, 
poster paints, and crayon, that the teachers had completed. A large mural of a circus 
parade, the group effort of several teachers, adorned a whole wall. Arranged about 
the large room were attractively decorated figures of skiers, animals, and bowls, all 
made of paper mache, a mixture of paper and paste. 


About the long lunch room tables, which were spread with newspapers for pro- 
tection, teachers were experimenting with chalks, poster paints, finger paints, and other 
new art media. Although they had come directly from their classrooms and had been 
listening to lectures and working for five hours, so deep was their interest, that they 
showed no sign of fatigue. To many teachers this experimentation with new art forms 
and media was a revelation. Many, who thought they knew nothing about art or that 
they had no art ability, were suddenly discovering that they had hidden talent, for 
the work produced in these classes had genuine artistic merit. 


Much of the success of the Workshop was due to the instructor, Miss Wilma 
Geer, who gives the course in various school systems throughout the New England 
area. She demonstrated the following art techniques: rayon etching, crayon resist 
to water color, puppetry making, colored chalk drawing, paper mache animals and 
figures, linoleum cutting, stenciling, finger painting, spatter painting, painting with 
tempera paints using small sponges as brushes, and using paints and crayons creatively. 


She also demonstrated several craft projects: making banks out of cardboard 
containers, ornamental pins shaped and cut out of pieces of pasted paper, pie plate 
and paper bag masks, and the decorating of glass jars and dishes with lacquer paints. 


The Workshop continued for three days, starting at three in the afternoon and 
lasting until nine o'clock in the evening with an hour off for dinner between six and 
seven. Miss Geer started each day with a lecture on the newest techniques and 
theories in art education, which she illustrated with large drawings, that she would do 
as she carried on her lectures. Upon completion of the lecture she would have her 
students do creative art projects and experiments based on her lectures and 
demonstrations. 


The results of the course were immediately felt in the elementary schools. Paper 
mache bowls, puppets, crayon etching, combined uses of chalk, water color, and many 
more of the new techniques illustrated in the course were applied in the classrooms. 
The teachers, who took the course, also felt much more contidence in their ability to 
teach these new art media, having experienced working with paper mache, chalks, 
and poster paints, themselves. 


ae be 


A Busy Day in the Art Work Shop 
iO 


1953 Class Statistics 


Enrollment Chart — High and Vocational Schools 


Grade IX x XI XII Aen, Total 
High LEV IR 25 Se te 483 469 393 413 12 1770 
a 312 2/2 202 154 7 949 
nooo ccna cnagenecsadgneeervcsneenees ungraded 122 
DM irene o.oo cses crs sectennendecssncsneestnsees ungraded 36 


October |, 1953 


Enrollment Chart by Grades 


Grade 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
| Mose! Ol) 805. 913 1,080 1,135 {005 997 ° 1,166 *I,198 
II 923 B24aue ei 7a, 91700 826 94| 967 884 84| 976 
III 814 Bog aees 04008 727 688 815 880 893 812 827 
IV 817 870 839 720 793 696 815 82! 842 779 
V 863 Ai as: 750 759 696 790 799 801 
VI 886 874. 805 867 74\ 732 723.65! 689 782 
VII 910 881 848 706 705 724 699 657 640 677 
VIII 918 877 899. 694 649 695 654 654 61 | 584 
IX 1,068 eee 1 es? 847 797 go0. = 75 | 815 796 
X 931 966 799 853 802 77\ 744-772 708 74 
XI 910 841 879 826 833 760 690 725 689 595 
XII 616 Polen 960 754 708 688 605 559 60\ 568 
P. G. I fore 2 60 55 45 14 17 5 2 
NUMBER OF PUPILS NUMBER OFSPUPILS 
IN THE IN THE 
HIGH AND LATIN SCHOOL GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
DECEMBER, 1953 DECEMBER, 1953 
Year Boys Girls Total viene Boys Girls Total 
Post Graduate 0... 10 LI Bian thie minaret ane. 310 ee? 7 ta oes 
‘Gu oe ae) 283 408 Co cht te es ee tee 318 ea 679 
Eleventh oo... 134-250 384 Sint eee Saree me S970 eo 17g er6o 
Tenth es cecseecieceen be 1G) Att Fit hweeNar ie Race & 406 384 790 
Ninth oeeccceecseteeceteceesiees Ngee seit xt 3 Fourth mea ie ade tile riks a AQ (ua 4) mea 4e 
UOC Se ee gO a 0 Veh Le eae D [eo3m anh 740.3573 
NUMBER OF PUPILS 
Iie NUMBER OF PUPILS 
RINDGE TECHNICAL SCHOOL Raasers 
BECEMBER, 1953 PRIMARY SCHOOLS 
(This school is for boys only. It became a part DECEMBER. 1953 
of the public system on January 1, 1899) | 
Y Boy Year Total Boys Gurls 
: ie : Third eee 417: 383.~—S—«800 
tp ‘iy SP MI gos oh ca car ac ds owctennadeownene oi Cee eine eee Cane Hy 480 488 968 
Cea Ro cus decewadusadeetnncy tangs a set nk ete ytiee 622 559 118 
UN cccseeessin. 264 Tota We ace a ee 1519 1430 2949 
NT. ccdnssosseccassnessnccassesuceoes 29 | 
ele encssansntecesssscqenoseese 911 


NUMBER OF PUPILS NUMBER OF PUPILS 


IN THE 
IN 
GENERAL VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS KINDERGARTENS 
DECEMBER, 1953 DECEMBER, 1953 
Bey St eee oes eae ee ets 541 
aaa oe isthe pe ae Ne Re 478 
Te cc ecccocerasencoarenses 162 Totaled ee eee 1019 


Distribution of Pupils by Age and Grade 
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AGE GROUPS 


7 Years or over and under 1|6 


5 Years or over and under 7 


Total 6,926 


Girls 3283 


3643 


Boys 


Total |,964 


1001 Girls 963 


Boys 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE WHOLE CHILD 


The American Association of School Administrators declares in its Thirty-tirst 
Yearbook, ''American School Curriculum’, that, 


“The ‘good’ citizen views the religious aspects of his life as of paramount 
importance. He understands religion as the expression of an innate tendency 
to aspire to those things that satisfy man's inner needs and consciousness of 
the existence of a Supreme Being. He realizes that religion's codes of moral 
and ethical concepts contribute to desirable civic behavior. 
“He knows that the interpretations of the concepts of religious beliefs differ 
in many ways, and that for centuries different concepts have been handed 
down trom generation to generation and accepted as satisfying many sincere 
citizens. Therefore, he is tolerant and unprejudiced in his attitudes, realizing 
that freedom of worship is fundamental to our way of life. 
“No program of education is adequate which neglects this large area of human 
concern. Traditionally the American people have been a God-loving and a 
God-fearing people, and in many ways we say, ‘In God we trust.’ Therefore, 
the public schools should not be godless — and they are not." 

The Educational Policies Commission in its publication, ‘Moral and Spiritual 

Values in the Public Schools'’, states that, 


“The development of moral and spiritual values is basic to all other educational 
objectives. Education uninspired by moral and spiritual values is directionless. 
Values unapplied in human behavior are empty.’ 


In addition to our opening exercises and constant attention to character forma- 
tion, the Cambridge Public Schools cooperate with those parents who wish their 
children to receive formal religious training. 


Released Time Program For Week-Day 
Religious Instruction 


Acting under authority of Chapter 423 — Acts of 1941, the School Committee 
on September |7, 1945 voted to permit the dismissal of pupils for one hour per week 
for the purpose of receiving religious instruction. In the dismissal of pupils the follow- 
ing conditions must be complied with: 

|. Children will be dismissed for religious instruction only upon receipt, by the 
master of the day school, of an application signed by the parent. 

2. Dismissal will be confined to children in Grades 4 to 8, inclusive. 

3. The public schools are to remain open for the full session on the days the 
children are dismissed to attend classes for religious instruction. Instruction 
assigned by the master will be given to those pupils whose parents have not 
requested dismissal. 

4. lf abused, the privilege of dismissal will be withdrawn or suspended until such 
time as an adjustment has been made with the parent. 

5. In approving the dismissal for religious instruction, the School Committee 
assumes no responsibility for the amount or character of the religious instruc- 
tion. Its attitude is one of cooperation only. 

6. The School Committee will require of each religious school a.weekly record 
of attendance. 

After consultation with the pastors and religious leaders of the several denomina- 

_ tions interested in Week-Day religious classes a schedule of classes was adopted. 
Under this schedule the schools are divided into six districts. Children are released 
on Tuesday from 1:15 P.M. to 2:15 P.M. in two districts; on Wednesday from 8:30 
AM. to 9:30 A.M. in three districts; and on Thursday from 1:15 P.M. to 2:15 P.M. in 
one district. The first classes started on Tuesday, November 6, 1945. The program was 
initiated carefully and successfully. 
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EDUCATION FOR SELF REALIZATION 


In its publication, ''The Purposes of Education in American Democracy'’ the 


Educational Policies Commission isolates the following as the objectives of education 
for self realization. 


"The educated person — has an appetite for learning; 


| 


— can speak the mother tongue clearly; 

— reads the mother tongue efficiently; 

— writes the mother tongue effectively; 

- — solves his problems of counting and calculating; 
} — is skilled in listening and observing; 


—understands the basic facts concerning health and 
disease; 


q | — protects his own health and that of his dependents; 
— works to improve the health of the community; 


— is participant and spectator in many sports and 
pastimes; 


— has mental resources for the use of leisure: 
— appreciates beauty; 


-— gives responsible direction to his own life." 


There’s Satisfaction to be Found in Scholarship 
John W. Wood Chapter, National Honor Society, Initiation 
Rindge Technical School 
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THE CAMBRIDGE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


A Parent Looks At Science in the Kindergarten 


As a Southerner transplanted to Cambridge, | have found my lot cast in very 
pleasant surroundings. Not the least of my sat'sfactions has been the experience of 
my children in their school life. 


For example, to one accustomed to a more cumbersome and less imaginative 
approach to the problem of reading, the reading readiness program which is ‘'new” 
to me, the use of phonetics, and the emphasis on reading comprehension was most 
enlightening. 


And when Lily, as a first-grader at the Russell School, would go to our book 
shelves and, selecting a book, read aloud with poise and eclat (and, yes, with under- 
standing) the words therein, no matter what the type or script, my joy would know 
no bounds. 


Yet even more surprising things were in store for me. 


Last year | enrolled my son Mark in the kindergarten at the Peabody School, 
and while | was confident that he too would benefit from Cambridge public school 
training, | must admit that the scope of his instruction really startled me. And | blame 
it all on his teacher! 


For Mark came home from school one eventful day with stars in his eyes, bubbling 
over with enthusiasm concerning the heavenly bodies, the ''hot rocks'', as he called 
them, and nothing would do but that | must stop whatever | was doing and tell him 
about the sun and all its planets. 


It did not take me long to tell him what little | knew about the stellar universes and 
| finally begged off, saying rather lamely that his father would be better able to 
answer his questions. 


For several weeks thereafter while the class was deep in this project, his daddy 
and he would be found with their heads together, poring over some text or periodical 
dealing with the constellations, with both, | am quite sure, learning at the same rate. 
(My husband's forte, believe me. is not astronomy!) 


\ 


The seed so well sown has borne fruit, for Mark, now a first-grader in that 
wonderful school, still manifests an intense interest in general science, his favorite TV 
programs being John Kiernan's Kaleidoscope, the Zoo Parade, and the Museum of 
Science presentations. 


To you all | confess that such a keen awareness of a child's needs and such an 
intelligent handling of subject matter fills me with the greatest wonder and leaves 
me most biased towards education as organized and administered by Cambridge 
school people. 


Now there may be room for some criticism of the Cambridge School Department 
— | would be read out of the PTA if | didn't say that we badly need a new school 
house. But, do let me say one word of heartfelt appreciation for its classroom teaching. 


| know that to be so. And | can offer two good arguments: my children! 


EDUCATE FOR SELF REALIZATION 


A Visit to the Museum of Science A Kindergartner 
Raises Many Questions in Young Minds Practices Clear Enunciation 


A Realistic Test of Ability — to Read Efficiently and to Write Effectively 
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A Practical Problem in Counting and Calculating 
Laying out the Amphitheatre for High Schools’ Graduation 


Practicing Patriotism, Thrift, and Arithmetic 
and Learning to Give Responsible Direction to Their Lives 


A Visit to the Museum of Science Has Aesthetic Value 
and Helps Develop Skill in Listening and Observing 
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Learning to Protect Their Own Health and That 


Learning that Participation in Socially Acceptable Sports 


and Pastimes is Personally Rewarding 
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This Young Lady Knows the Satisfaction of Good Workmanship | 
and is Training to Become an Informed and Skillful Buyer 
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EDUCATION FOR ECONOMIC EFFICIENCY 


The following statement is to be found in "American School Curriculum", the 
Thirty-tirst Yearbook of the American Association of School Administrators: 


"The ‘good’ citizen seeks an occupation in which he can find maximum satisfac- 
tion and attain maximum production. He thinks of this occupation not only 
as a means whereby he can provide for the needs of himself and his family 
but as a contributing factor in the total economy. He is able to get along 
with his fellow workers and to take part in their activities. He participates 
constructively in the relationships between employer and employee. He strives 
not to be a mere worker but a functioning part of a productive enterprise. He 
does not forget, if his occupation is a profession in which service is above 
monetary reward.’ 


The Educational Policies Commission states that, 

"The educated producer — knows the satisfaction of good workmanship; 
— understands the requirements and opportunities for various jobs; 
— has selected his occupation; 
— succeeds in his chosen vocation; 
— maintains and improves his efficiency; 
— appreciates the social values of his work. 

"The educated consumer — plans the economics of his own life; 
— develops standards for guiding his expenditures; 
— is an informed and skillful buyer; 


— takes appropriate measures to safeguard his interests." 


A Career Day Talk in the Rindge Library 


THE CAMBRIDGE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


PROGRAM AT THE RINDGE TECHNICAL SCHOOL FOR CAREER DAY 


The Requirements and Opportunities for Various Jobs 


MELD 


Aviation 

Art (Drawing, Designing) 
Civil Service Positions 
Electrician 

Engineering (All types) 
Hotel and Restaurant Work 
Laboratory Technician 

Music (Vocal and Instrumental} 
Sales Occupations 
Architecture, Drafting 
Career Opportunities For 
Technical School Graduates 
Careers in Physics 

Fireman 

Machinist 

Newspaper Careers 

Physical Therapy 

Power and Light 

Stock Clerk, Receiving & Shipping 
Telephone Worker 

Welding 

Wood-Working 

Building and Construction 
Careers in Chemistry 
Machine Drafting and Design 
Metal Processing 
Photography 

Physical Education 

Policeman 

Printing Trades 

Radio and Television (Repairs) 
Research Occupations 
Teacher 

Transportation 


Apprentice Training Program G. E. 


Auto Mechanics 

Coaching and Professional Sports 
Electronics Technician 

Linotype 


Radio and Television 
Recreation Work 

U.S. Air Force — Army 
U.S. Coast Guard 

U.S. Marines 

U.S. Navy 


CONSULTANT 


Mr. B. Leroy Sheley 

Mr. Harold C. Pollock 
Mr. Thomas J. Greehan 
Mr. George Scales 

Mr. Donald H. MacKenzie 
Mr. William M. Fitzgerald 
Mr. Frederick Bailey 

Mr. Alan Sostek 

Miss Lois Keefe 


Prof. Lawrence B. Anderson 


Mr. John Carroll 

Dr. Martin Deutsch 
Chief John F. Collins 
Mr. Philip H. Wilmarth 
Mr. William McCaffrey 
Miss Lucy G. Marshall 
Mr. John G. Snow 

Mr. James Johnson 

Mr. Lewis E. Stowe 

Mr. George P. Vaccarest 
Prof. Harry Udin 

Mr. Howard F. Baldwin 
Prof. Walter C. Voss 
Mr. James M. Jagger 
Mr. Roy Pihl 

Prof. Howard F. Taylor 
Mr. Richard D. Barth 
Dr. James A. Wylie 
Lieut. Daniel J. Brennan 
Mr. Albert Basse 

Mr. Charles R. Rice 
Mr. Stanley Heck 

Mr. John J. Sullivan 
Mr. Clifford A. Somerville 
Mr. O. Robert Coe 

Mr. Seymour B. Levin 
Mr. Benjamin Friedman 
Mr. George Hite 

Mr. Arlan F. Fuller 

Mr. Edward F. Fern 

Mr. Robert Warfield 
Mr. Stephen H. Mahoney 
Sgt. Joseph S. Rogers 


Lt. Com. Howard K. Heath 


Sgt. Walter Childs 
Lieut. John E. Hamm, Jr. 


EDUCATE FOR ECONOMIC EFFICIENCY 


THE HIGH AND LATIN SCHOOL PROGRAM FOR CAREER DAY 


FIELD 


Accounting — Bookkeeping 
Architecture — Drafting 
Beauty Culture 

Careers in Biology 
Dietitian 

Hotel Work 

Library Work 

Medicine 

Photography 

Physical Education (Boys) 
Physical Education (Girls) 
Policeman 

Radio Announcer 

Real Estate — Insurance 
Telegraph Company Worker 
Telephone Operator 

Art 

Clothing and Fashion 
Engineering 

Fireman 

Modeling 

Office Machines 

Research Occupations 
Social Service Work 


U.S. Army — Air Force (Boys) 
U.S. Army — Air Force (Girls) 
U.S. Coast Guard (Boys) 

U.S. Marines (Boys) 

U.S. Marines (Girls) 

U.S. Navy (Boys) 

U.S. Navy (Girls) 

Advertising 


Building Construction 
Careers in Physics 
Coaching — Pro Sports 
Post Office Work 

Radio — Television 
‘Recreation 

Teacher 

Transportation 

Air Line Hostess 
Aviation 

Banking 

Careers in Chemistry 
Careers in Home Economics 
Chain Store Opportunities 
Civil Service Positions 
Dental Assistant 

Dentist 

Dramatics 

Music 

Newspaper Careers 
Nursing 

Secretarial Work 

X-Ray Technician 
Department Store Work 
General Office Work 
Interior Decorator 
Lawyer 

Pharmacist 

Physical Therapy 
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CONSULTANT 


Mr. Thomas L. Morison 
Prof. Lawrence B. Anderson 
Miss Nell Bourdon 

Mr. John H. D. Bryan, Ph.D 
Miss Carol Peterson 

Mr. William M. Fitzgerald 
Mr. Philip H. Dolan 

Dr. William P. McHugh 
Mr. Richard D. Barth 

Mr. James A. Wylie, Ed. D. 
Miss Marian K. LaFountain 
Lieut. Daniel J. Brennan 
Mr. James A. Fitzgerald, Jr. 
Mr. Francis W. Phelan 

Mr. Charles J. O'Connell 
Miss Deborah Smith 

Mr. Harold C. Pollock 
Miss Barbara Markey 

Mr. Donald H. MacKenzie, Dean 
Chief John F. Collins 

Miss Ruth Allen 

Miss Helen J. Kroepsch 
Mr. John H. Durant 

Mr. John F. Bean 

Sgt. Ist Class Joseph S. Rogers 
Sgt. Ist Class Mary T. Killoran 
Li eComeAg. oe Clark 

Sgt. Walter Childs 

Sgi. Jean M. Klein 

Lt. John E. Hamm, Jr. 
Yeoman Margaret A. Wilson 
Mr. Louis Kaufman 

Prof. Walter C. Voss 

Mr. Martin Deutsch, Ph.D. 
Mr. Benjamin Friedman 
Mr. Paul A. Golden 

Mr. George W. Sloan 

Mr. Stephen H. Mahoney 
Miss Marie M. Gearan 
Prof. Frank M. Cushman 
Miss Ann McGrath 

Mr. B. Leroy Sheley 

Mr. H. Gardner Bradlee 
Mr. James M. Jagger 

Miss Dorothy Crandall 

Mr. Herbert P. Preble 

Mr. Thomas J. Greehan 
Miss Louise Hord 

Dean C. D. Marshall-Day 
Mr. Albert Cohn 

Mr. Alan Sostek 

Mr. William McCaffrey 
Miss Rita P. Kelleher, R. N. 
Mr. Marchant W. Eldridge 
Mrs. Esther Janis 

Mr. Scott A. Babcock 

Miss Deborah Smith 

Mr. Donald Smith—Feeley 
Mr. Joseph McCarthy 
Prof. Robert A. Walsh 

Miss Adelaide McGarrett 


Learning Skills That Spell Success Even Washing up After Cooking Class 


in His Chosen Vocation is Socially Useful Work 


Learning the Skills 


and Hxuperiencing the Social Values of Their Work 


EDUCATION FOR CIVIC RESPONSIBILITY 


According to ‘American School Curriculum’, the Thirty-first Yearbook of the 
American Association of School Administrators, 


"The ‘good’ citizen performs his civic duties in a satisfactory manner, not only 
locally but on a national and international basis as well. He acquires knowledge 
of civic problems and weighs this knowledge without prejudice. He realizes 
that the welfare of the people and of the state is more important than party 
allegiances. He realizes that he should do his duty at the polls. He understands 
that should he be elected to public office, his major duty is to serve the best 


interests of the people and that integrity of action and service are of utmost 
importance. 


"He believes in the principles of American democracy, and works for the 
advancement of the ideals which have made this country what it is today. He 
takes an interest in world affairs and learns to understand the ideologies of 
other peoples so that he may interpret their actions wisely. He also acquaints 
himself with the social, industrial, and economic growth of other nations, thus 
becoming more tolerant of differing attitudes in the solution of world problems.’ 


The Educational Policies Commission believes that, 


"The educated citizen — is sensitive to the disparities of human circumstance; 
— acts to correct unsatisfactory conditions; 


— seeks to understand social structures and social processes; 

— has defenses against propaganda; 

— respects honest differences of opinion; 

— has a regard for the nation's resources; 

— measures scientific advance by its contribution to the general welfare; 
— is a cooperating member of the world community; 

— respects the law; 

— is economically literate; 

— accepts his civic duties; 


— acts upon an unswerving loyalty to democratic ideals.” 
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THE CAMBRIDGE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
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The Sixth Grade Fire Brigades Alert Children to Fire Hazards 
and Teach Respect for Our Nation’s Resources 


Driver Education in the Evening Schools 
Helps Older Citizens Correct Unsatisfactory Conditions 


Committee Work in Social Studies Teaches Many Things: 
Social Studies; Democratic Processes; Respect for Companions’ Opinions 
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EDUCATE FOR CIVIC RESPONSIBILITY 


Children Learn by Doing That Government Requires Financial Support 


A Treasury Award for High Level Defense Stamp Sales 


Frequent, Friendly Contacts Like This Learing About Other Peoples: 
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14 
Teach Respect for the Law an Essential Step in Learning to Become a 
the Officer Represents Responsible Member of the World Community 
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Rindge Technical School Key Club 


Organizes to Combat a Phase of Juvenile Delinquency 


it 


and Does Something About 
99 


EDUCATION FOR HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS 


These statements are also to be found in, ''American School Curriculum''’, the 
Thirty-first Yearbook of the American Association of School Administrators. 


“The ‘good’ citizen demonstrates concern about the welfare of others, knowing 
that as he contributes to the betterment of his neighbor, his social groups, 
and to others, he thereby contributes to society as a whole. His social con- 
sciousness leads him to cooperate with others and to work with them harmoni- 
ously. He enjoys being with others and is a member of one or more social 
groups which have desirable activities as their objectives. He realizes that 
individuals differ in their reactions to all types of situations and have differing 
viewpoints and attitudes. He is considerate of these differences. He realizes 
that there are many factors in the solution of any problem and that dogmatic 
statements or opinions will not solve them. He is open-minded and listens to 
others, giving recognition to their ideas and contributions. He controls his 
personal relationships so that his self-satisfactions and activities do not pre- 
dominate." 


“The ‘good' citizen makes his home the corner-stone of society. He so conducts 
his (family) relationships that they promote understanding, consideration, sym- 
pathy, compatibility, and companionship. He does his part in the practical 
aspects of maintaining and conducting the affairs of that home. He contributes 
to the care and upbringing of the children and sets examples before them 
which gain their continued respect. He cultivates the child's respect for old age. 


“He plans for and with his children for their education. He helps them develop 
those qualities and attitudes necessary for their development as normal indi- 
viduals in the community. He preserves the sanctity of the home and all those 
intimate and individual characteristics which make it a haven for a family.’ 


The Educational Policies Commission says, 
"The educated person — puts human relationships first; 
— enjoys a rich, sincere, and varied social life; 
— can work and play with others; 
— observes the amenities of social behavior; 
— appreciates the family as a social institution; 
— conserves family ideals; 


— is skilled in homemaking; 


— maintains democratic family relationships.’ 


Other Peoples Have Different Ways of Doing Things 
99 aa 
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THE CAMBRIDGE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The Social Amenities Can be a 
By-product of Square Dancing and Other School Activities 


Besides Raising Funds, a Parents’ Association Bazaar has Other Values for Children: 
It’s Another Proof of the Strong Family Ties and Good Example for Future Parents 


EDUCATE FOR HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS 


“Brotherhood Must First Learn to Cross the Street....” 


Behavior is Known to Affect Attitude, so We Learn to Work 
and Play With Others 
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The Beginning of a Rich and Varied Social Life 
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THE NEW AND THE OLD 


lf it ever were true that a log with Mark Hopkins astride one end was all the edu- 
cational equipment needed, it must have been true in a climate much milder than New 
England's. Here we must have school buildings, furniture, books, fuel, cleaning equip- 
ment and a host of other articles. The school building is, of course, the most visible 
item of educational equipment, and it is the most spectacular item too from the 
viewpoint of cost of upkeep and replacement. 


During 1953 the repainting of the inter‘ors and exteriors of our school buildings 
has proceeded according to schedule. A new chain link fence was installed at the 
Haggerty School and the showers there and at the Thorndike School have been 
completely renovated — new fixtures, new wall and floor coverings, new lighting. Oil 
burners were installed in the Houghton and Thorndike Schools and a new roof put 
on the Rindge Technical School. Fluorescent lights were supplied the Peabody School. 


Three building projects were well advanced in 1953. Construction of the Veterans’ 
Memorial Building — whicki will contain gymnasium facilities for the Cambridge High 
and Latin School — waits only upon the architect's completion of the plans. Planning 
for the Ellis-Sleeper-Wyman building on Rindge Avenue is rapidly nearing the stage 
when construction can be started. Plans for the Morse-Willard building on Memorial 
Drive aire well advanced. 


Several years ago we began returnishing our classrooms with movable furniture. 
We started this program with our eighth grade classrooms and in 1953 completely 
refurnished our fifth grade classrooms. The program, therefore, is 50% completed. 
Contrast between the old aind the new furniture — in appearance and potential usage 
— is vividly illustrated in the photographs on the next page. 


Textbooks are, of course, a major item in our supply budget. It is our purpose 
and practice to provide only the best for the children of Cambridge. 


New Shower Baths at the Haggerty School 
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The Old 


Textbook Display — Houghton School American Education Week, 1953 
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COST ANALYSIS 


Cost Analysis, September, 1952 — June, 1953 


Salaries 
Schools A-| 
Cambridqeshlight &<Latinus:. cise: cece ee -tee $ 570,559:65 
Rindge Techmica icc eres tceeticrcoten tsar terete cverrc gree 353,785.59 
PNCASSIZ Msteseascee serene ete as escapes ee hectare eas 65,878.63 
PLES eater ras Ratearee oc ce rus hace isi a tas enamels encwedercmeel 61,349.46 
Platchecr tice tnerstcisee Met corannetnenie stares cera ene 53,649.52 
Ganne tH ioe site ootreicts- asta ete ice or enacee moons 13,849.85 
elke to Uma gamconie tec rh cr metre oti on Baccano resin recs check 28,829.76 
mieitelincelgta tee cetera rere ce Pate et ne ee ctenerr er 96,510.59 
Kelle yer ertertia tome eater cnnt eerccer meta cence 59,613.24 
Abraham [Lincoln tecamie eects te este rete 43,859.76 
Konotellow =a, gcks-- Meet eet me ee ce ae Sr Me cat 2h: 153,996.05 
Morse? Sissies tice, cavaaneelee ei testie Wace caeeeae star cute annatbmomane 63,099.99 
Pea bod yu Wecsccoieesaete te rere eee ee achat score meee 72,162.84 
Putin Tie ice tice ace eek cases Lone Nee Pee a oteg te ceere neat 52,649.46 
Roberts cere stan rartci ec elec eae eee | 28,343.21 
Russell meses so. ee Ao tite ge PR ea ee eee 103,399.54 
Thocndike-« ~ttvaec wo eee scaanes tee et ee ee 63,963.10 
Weobste rete nu eae ere eats alta cc tathes eet te eee neon 73-65 bol 
Wellington, Sr: Mate eect nen eee aoe er. 92,683.38 
Wiilhardit. ote ee ee nc eee ee cee coe omc 42,306.79 
NATE Tee menatle se teMcbben Tk ory caesar tr rete taars Emir ater 7,999.94 
AMericanization @ cae.n ianck tient ae ok fees 5,249.94 
Arta Deparment fant ect mec anata nd het done 19,413.91 
MusicabDepartment v2.0.8 te. reser eee eat ee 14,807.85 
Audio-Visual#Depatimentics eet ae ee 5,749.94 
Ghildren se Maseuinia clastic tere ee eee 9,087.75 
Boy sukVOGATIONa IS wire notre ce coast 36,410.83 
Giclis eVocational@nme.t00).cl cee ee ee 8,344.43 
Bureau sor Child «Services: «40 /<eten ee eee 50,402.09 
Physical Education: .<.cecoh cur eater 82,429.86 
Primary < Directors, Sseecncsence-cue tk ca aa ee ee 6,187.50 
Superintendent's Ofice sm: ...0:-c oes eee 44,398.36 
Home Economics ! issteiisceccinlel ee eee 27,122.69 
Pre- Vocational ticctecsescrccsccrssshececte tata eee eee 29,098.79 
Schools Physician. «ccc, cern teee gene een cece 5,247.50 
Substitutes#sfen con eee eee te ee ee 126,816.00 
Janitorsge eee ee ee eae 264,486.17 
Evening eschocisei mt ee ee 27,158.00 
doy (-) er IRIS Aen ft oh, SEES Friar to aot We $2,964,553.57 
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All Other 
Costs 


$ 46,736.39 
49,408.69 
6,549.9 | 
7,143.35 
5254.19 
2,410.69 
4,756.93 
11,427.69 
6,459.47 
6,634.98 
14,603.10 
6,285.05 


7,626.53 
6,826.06 


13,978.82 
14,179.20 
8,052.83 
6,807.51 
8.493.04 
2,698.87 
2,817.67 
123.80 
484.58 
256.63 
7,476.59 
16.02 
2,580.78 
1,458.37 
1,575.40 
1,508.66 


5,564.89 


$260,197.29 


Total 


$ 617,296.04 


403,194.28 
72,428.54 
68,492.81 
58,904.31 
16,260.54 


33,586.69 — 


107,938.28 
66,072.71 
50,494.74 

168,599.15 
69,385.04 


19, 189730 
59,475.52 


{42,322.03 
117,578.74 
7Z015G3 
80,459.12 
101,176.42 
45,005.66 
10,817.61 

533. oe0e 


19,898.49 


15,064.48 
13,226.53 
9103 7% 
38,991.61 
9,802.80 
BLI77 49 
83,938.52 
6,187.50 
49,963.25 
27,122.69 
29,098.79 
5,247.50 
126,816.00 
264,486.17 
27,158.00 


$3,224,750.86 


CONCLUSION 


No report of the School Department would be complete without some recognition 
of those who contributed to the school program, the members of the School Commit- 
tee and the teaching staff. 


The Headmasters, Masters, Directors, Principals, Teachers and the entire person- 
nel of the School Department have given me their cooperation, assistance, and support. 
For their efforts | thank them. 


| want to express my deep gratitude to His Honor, the Mayor, and to the School 
Committee who have given their time so generously, and who have been so co- 
operative with their advice and counsel. 


Ve 


Superintendent 
of Schools 
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“This time, like all times, is a very good one 
if we but know what to do with it.” 


Emerson. 
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